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PREFACE. 

In  submitting  these  pages  to  the  public,  it  is  not  to 
be  surmised  that  I  have  written  either  for  the  learned 
or  for  the  scientific,  but  simply  for  the  amusement 
and  the  instruction  of  my  young  friends,  many  of 
whom  I  have  known  from  infancy. 

The  able  support  afforded  me  by  all  classes  in  this 
town,  as  well  as  the  assistance  of  many  friends,  whom 
I  have  formerly  known,  have  given  me  the  courage 
to  go  through  a  difficult  undertaking;  for,  believe  me, 
it  is  no  easy  task  to  write  the  History  of  a  Town,  es- 
pecially when  undergoing  the  criticism  of  young 
minds,  which  are  quite  alive  to  little  errors,  and  slips 
of  the  pen ;  but  let  my  young  readers  be  charitable, 
and  remember  Shakspeare's  words : — 

u  A  friendly  eye  could  never  see  such  faults." 

"  Eome  was  not  built  in  a  day,"  nor  can  the 
History  of  a  Town  be  compiled  in  a  day ;  a  strict 
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search  has  been  necessary  for  the  sake  of  correctness 
in  the  detail ;  hence  has  arisen  the  delay  in  not 
issuing  this  volume  sooner  to  the  public. 

The  former  part  of  this  work  has  been  compiled 
chiefly  from  Toulmin's  and  Savage's  Histories  of 
Taunton.  My  readers  will,  I  hope,  be  pleased  to 
recollect,  whilst  they  peruse  these  pages,  that,  although 
histories  of  the  above-named  kind  may  serve  as 
guides,  they  cannot  be  copied  word  for  word,  as 
constant  changes  and  improvements  are  taking  place 
in  buildings  and  manufactories. 

With  regard  to  the  defence  of  Taunton  by  Blake, 
during  the  sieges  in  King  Charles  II's  reign,  and  the 
affecting  history  and  untimely  fate  of  the  unhappy 
Monmouth,  the  former  facts  are  gathered  from  that 
excellent  work  by  Hepworth  Dixon,  Esq.,  namely, 
his  Life  of  Admiral  Blake,  and  for  the  latter  I  am 
indebted  to  Lord  Macaulay's  History  of  England. 

Many  of  my  friends  in  Taunton,  "the  town  we 
live  in,"  have  liberally  lent  me  books,  and  given  me 
every  information  that  I  needed,  on  most  subjects 
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connected  with  tins  History,  and  to  all  I  feel  most 
truly  grateful. 

I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  attach  to  this 
volume  the  list  of  my  willing  and  munificent  subscri- 
bers, because  I  deemed  that  it  would  be  a  matter  of 
little  interest  to  the  public ;  in  short,  more  a  subject 
of  curiosity  than  interest ;  but  I  can  assure  my 
friends  and  supporters,  that  their  names  are  indelibly 
engraven  on  the  heart  of  the  grateful  writer  of  these 
pages,  and  there  their  names  will  remain  as  long  as 
life  exists. 

With  much  respect  and  many  thanks  to  all, 
I  beg  to  remain, 

Dear  Friends  and  kind  Patrons, 
Yours  Faithfully, 

MARY  ANNE  MACMULLEN. 


TAUNTON; 

OR,  THE  TOWN  WE  LIVE  IN. 


CHAPTER  I. 

RAILROAD    TRAVELLING. 

T  was  in  the  month  of  June,  18 — ,  one  of  those 
bright  mornings,  accompanied  by  a  slight  frost, 
that  a  youth  of  dark  complexion,  and  habited 
in  a  foreign  costume,  was  travelling  with  an 
elderly  gentleman,  who  appeared  at  once  to  be  his  friend 
and  instructor.  In  former  times,  there  were  no  such  things 
as  railroads  ;  journeys  were  performed  in  a  much  more  ex- 
pensive and  tedious  manner  ;  namely,  by  coaches.  If  our 
forefathers  were  to  start  into  life  again,  and  witness  for  an 
instant  a  train  of  20  or  30  carriages,  drawn  forward  by  a 
steaming,  screeching,  shining  engine,  of  huge  dimensions 
and  strength,  with  only  two  poor  men  driving  it  along,  our 
forefathers,  I  repeat,  would  not  believe  the  scene  to  be  a 
reality.  This  railroad-travelling  is  certainly  a  great  benefit 
to  mankind  ;  but  the  ugly  looking  long  lines  connected 
with  railroads,  cut  up  this  lovely  country  of  ours  in  a  fear- 
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ful  manner,  and  spoil  the  beauty  of  its  surface.  After  the 
whistle  had  sounded  for  a  long  time,  denoting  the  approach 
of  the  long  train,  in  which  our  travellers  were,  to  a  station, 
the  screaming  engine  stopped — "  Taunton,  Taunton," 
echoed  along  the  platform.  The  youth  and  the  old  man 
alighted ;  they  had  come,  for  that  day,  to  the  end  of  their 
journey.  "  Ticket,  Sir,"  said  the  Porter.  "  What  Ticket  ?" 
said  the  young  man,  looking  at  him  with  a  countenance  of 
dismay — "  I  have  no  Ticket."  M  Then  we  cannot  allow  you 
to  pass."  "  I  gave  you  a  Ticket  after  I  had  paid  your 
fare,"  said  his  companion.  "  I  threw  it  away,"  replied  the 
young  man,  "  thinking  that  after  my  fare  was  paid,  it  was 
of  no  further  use."  £*  Can't  let  you  pass,"  said  the  Por- 
ter, "unless  you  show  your  ticket."  "  I  have  none,"  re- 
sponded the  young  man.  "  You  will  then  have  to  pay  your 
fare  a  second  time,"  rejoined  the  Porter.  There  was  no  rea- 
soning the  railway  functionary  out  of  it  ;  so  the  fare  was 
repaid,  and  the  travellers  were  allowed  to  select  their  boxes 
and  carpet-bags  out  of  a  heap  of  luggage,  and  to  proceed 
out,  by  a  little  gate,  which  the  Porter  held  open  this  time, 
with  a  look  of  great  satisfaction,  having  gained  his  point. 
Outside  this  gate,  there  were  two  omnibuses,  waiting  to 
convey  passengers  to  different  parts  of  the  town.  The  one 
conductor  said,  "  I  am  the  Castle,"  and  the  other  conductor 
said,  *  I  am  the  Castle  ;"  the  one  belonging  to  the  Castle 
Inn,  the  other  to  the  Castle  Hotel.  "  1  thought,"  ob- 
served the  young  man,  "  that  a  Castle  was  a  house,  not  a 
carriage."     <;  The  Castle  'buss,  Sir/'     "  How  this  English 
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puzzles  one,"  said  the  young  man.  "  What  do  they  mean 
by  'buss  ? — you  told  me  that  those  large  carriages  were 
called  omnibuses."  "  It  is  the  same  thing,"  replied  his 
companion, — "  it  is  shorter  to  say  'buss  than  omnibus." 
"  Quick,  Sir,  choose  the  'buss,"  said  the  Porter.  "  Well ! 
I  rather  like  the  one  with  the  men  in  red  coats,"  said  the 
youth;  "we  will  have  that,"  "The  Taunton  Castle"  was 
accordingly  chosen,  and  the  travellers  having  taken  their 
places  in  that  conveyance,  were  speedily  driven  to  the  inn, 
which  bears  the  same  name  as  the  'buss  ;  namely,  "  the 
Castle."  The  young  man  could  scarcely  believe  how  a 
house  and  a  carriage  could  bear  the  same  name  !  Was  it 
possible  !  My  young  readers,  you,  who  have  always  lived 
in  England,  and  never  been  out  of  it,  will  smile  at  the 
youth  asking,  (as  you  think)  so  many  ridiculous  questions  ; 
but  the  reason  was,  that  he  was  a  stranger  in  England,  and 
every  new  thing,  and  every  new  word,  struck  him  with 
amazement.  Were  you  to  travel  in  foreign  lands,  you 
would  appear  as  ignorant  to  the  people  there,  as  this 
youth  seems  to  you.  In  our  next  chapter  I  will  tell 
you  who  these  travellers  were,  for  it  will  not  do  to  call 
them  "  the  young  man,"  and  "  the  old,"  any  longer,  for 
every  one  has  a  name,  and  no  one  should  be  ashamed  of 
his  name. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

SIGNOR  ALMAVERO  AND  MR.  STOREY. 

The  young  man,  whom  we  must  now  call  Signor   Alma- 

vero,   was  an  Italian.     His  father  Count  ,  lived  near 

Rome,  and  held  immense  possessions  ;  his  mother  was  of 
French  extraction.  Besides  himself,  there  were  two  daugh- 
ters, but  no  other  son.  Almavero  was  greatly  beloved  at 
home,  and  truly  he  deserved  it ;  for  he  was  amiable,  hand- 
some, and  tender-hearted.  He  was  about  seventeen  years  of 
age  ;  in  stature  he  was  tall,  and  slight  in  form  ;  his  com- 
plexion was  dark,  bordering  on  a  deep  brown,  but  not  so 
brown  as  to  hide  the  pink  flush  on  his  cheek,  which  was  ob- 
servable whenever  he  felt  annoyed  or  abashed.  In  youth, 
both  these  feelings  are  predominant,  and  in  Almavero  they 
were  particularly  so.  His  eyes  were  black  and  soft,  with 
long  lashes  ;  his  nose  and  mouth  small  and  feminine  ;  the 
moustache  was  just  beginning  to  appear  on  the  upper  lip  ; 
his  hair  was  of  a  dark  brown,  and  worn  short  about 
the  ears,  which  gave  a  pretty  and  round  appearance  to 
his  head  and  face.  He  was  habited  in  a  suit  of  dark 
green ;  on  his  head  he  wore  a  cap  of  black  velvet, 
■with  a  gold  tassel  dangling  at  his  left  ear,  and  ming- 
ling with  his  dark  hair.  In  his  hand  he  carried  a  slight 
cane,   mounted  in  gold  ;    and  on  his  finger  was  a  ring ; 
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one  small  diamond  adorned  it.  This  ring  was  precious  to 
Almavero;  it  was  the  joint  and  parting  gift  of  his  two  sisters. 
Almavero  had  never  been  separated  from  his  family  before  ; 
so  they  all  felt  much  anxiety  about  his  desire  to  leave  them. 
It  is  the  natural  wish  of  the  young  to  travel,  and  to  see  dif- 
ferent nations.  Signor  Almavero's  parents  wished  him  to 
travel,  but  they  were  unwilling  to  allow  him  to  go  forth 
alone  in  the  wide,  wide  world.  So,  they  sought  for  a  per- 
son who  would  at  once  prove  a  companion  to  Almavero, 
and  a  guide  ;  and  soon  they  were  fortunate  enough  to  meet 
with  such  an  one.  There  was  a  Mr.  Storey,  a  merchant, 
who  used  frequently  to  come  from  England  to  Rome.  Mr. 
Storey  was  about  sixty  years  of  age,  clever,  good-natured, 
and  obliging  ;  he  was  tall  of  stature,  and  of  a  robust  con- 
stitution ;  his  complexion  was  fair  and  florid,  and  his  hair 
was  snow  white  ;  he  had  been  a  great  traveller,  and  was 
well  acquainted  with  most  parts  of  England.  Mr.  Storey 
was  the  intimate  friend  of  Signor  Almavero's  parents ;  so, 
as  soon  as  they  heard  that  that  gentleman  was  at  Rome, 
they  embraced  the  opportunity  of  asking  him  to  allow 
Almavero  to  accompany  him  to  England,  to  which  proposal 
Mr.  Storey  readily  consented,  as  he  was  anxious  to  repay, 
in  some  way  or  other,  the  repeated  kindnesses  that 
Almavero's  parents  had  shown  him,  whenever  he  visited 
Rome. 

The  merchant- vessel  in  which  Mr.  Storey  had  come 
from  England,  was  called  the  "  Ocean  Queen."  This 
vessel  was   lying  at  the   mouth   of  the  Tiber,  and  having 
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taken  in  fresh  cargo  and  provisions,  she  was  only  waiting 
for  passengers  and  a  fair  wind,  to  sail  for  England  again. 
Almavero's  parents  secured  a  cabin  for  their  son  next  to 
Mr.  Storey's  ;  so,  these  two,  "  the  young  man,  and  the  old," 
provided  themselves  with  every  thing  necessary  for  their 
voyage.  Almavero  took  a  painful  leave  of  his  mother  and 
sisters,  with  many  promises  to  write  often  to  them ;  his 
father  accompanied  him  part  of  the  way,  but  the  Count 
had  perfect  confidence  in  his  friend ;  he  therefore  took 
leave  of  Mr.  Storey,  committing  Almavero  to  his  care  and 
to  his  wise  counsels,  and  bent  his  steps  homeward  to  con- 
sole his  wife  and  daughters.  The  two  friends  embarked 
the  next  morning  in  the  "  Ocean  Queen,"  bound  for  Eng- 
land. 
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ARRIVAL    IN    ENGLAND. 

The  vessel  in  which  our  travellers  had  taken  their  passage 
for  England  was  a  prettily-built  bark,  not  over-large,  about 
800  tons  burthen,  with  good  accommodation  for  passengers. 
The  Captain  was  a  good-natured  man  enough,  and  kept  a 
splendid  table.  As  the  distance  was  not  great,  they  soon 
arrived  within  sight  of  Albion's  rocky  shores.  The  little 
bark,  with  her  white  sails  set,  went  skimming  along  on  the 
surface  of  the  waters.  It  was  a  sunny  bright  morning,  not 
a  cloud  obscured  the  sky  ;  but  the  day  was  too  bright  to 
last ;  in  the  space  of  one  short  hour,  the  scene  was  totally 
changed.  The  white  cliffs  were  not  perceptible,  as  the 
atmosphere  was  hazy ;  a  dull  mist  was  falling,  and  clouds 
were  passing  rapidly  over  a  stormy  sky.  The  wind  changed, 
and  began  to  blow  with  increasing  violence  ;  and  the  sea 
became  so  rough,  that  the  small  vessel  in  which  our  travel- 
lers were  was  almost  unmanageable.  The  Captain,  there- 
fore, thought  it  advisable  to  put  into  the  nearest  harbour  for 
shelter  ;  accordingly  they  steered  towards  Falmouth  ;  but 
the  wind  drove  the  little  bark  along,  until  they  came  within 
sight  of  Plymouth,  where  there  is  a  good  harbour  ;  the 
u  Ocean  Queen"  was  anchored  here  ;  and  in  the  morning, 
the  wind  having  abated,  the   passengers   were   enabled   to 
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land.  Both  Signor  Almavero  and  Mr.  Storey  were  most 
thankful  for  having  escaped  the  horrors  of  shipwreck. 
"  The  channels  around  the  English  coast  are  most  danger- 
ous," remarked  Mr.  Storey.  "  I  remember,  when  I  was  a 
boy,  and  first  went  on  a  voyage  to  the  Mediterranean, 
that  we  were  three  weeks  beating  up  the  Channel ;  and  the 
very  night  we  slept  on  board,  our  vessel  drifted  on  the 
Goodwin  Sands,  once  the  estate  of  the  Earl  Godwin ;  and 
three  poor  fellows,  who  were  on  the  jib-boom,  furling  the 
sail,  were  washed  off.  It  was  a  pitch-dark  night,  and  we 
heard  the  unfortunate  men  crying  out  for  help,  but  we 
could  not  save  them,  and  so  they  perished." 

"  Plymouth  is  a  very  pretty  place,"  said  Almavero,  "  but 
I  have  no  wish  to  remain  here  ;  to-morrow  we  will  proceed 
on  our  journey.  Does  this  railroad  run  all  the  way  to 
London  ?  "  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Storey  ;  "  but,  dear  Signor, 
I  should  feel  so  happy,  if  I  could  prevail  on  you  to  stop  for 
a  short  time  at  Taunton,  my  native  place  :  I  have  not  been 
there  for  many  years.  My  dear  parents  have  long  been 
dead  :  but  doubtless  there  are  some  still  living  who  remem- 
ber me."  "  Certainly,"  said  Almavero  ;  "  we  will  stay  a 
few  days  in  that  town." 

So  after  they  had  breakfasted,  they  called  for  their 
account  at  the  Inn,  and  then  prepared  themselves  for  a 
journey  per  train.  The  waiter  brought  them  a  time-table  ; 
after  looking  over  it,  they  agreed  to  leave  by  the  10  a.m. 
train.     They  arrived  at  Exeter  about  half-past  12,     But 
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here  they  changed  carriages.  "Why  do  we  change  car- 
riages ?"  inquired  Almavero.  u  Because,"  said  Mr.  Storey, 
"  the  South  Devon  line  ends  here  ;  and  now  we  shall  pro- 
ceed on  by  the  Bristol  and  Exeter  Railway."  About  2  p.m. 
the  travellers  reached  Taunton. 
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«       CHAPTER  IV. 

TAUNTON THE    CASTLE    INN    AND    RIVER. 

I  have  previously  mentioned  how  the  travellers  arrived  at 
the  Taunton  Station,  and  chose  the  Castle  Inn  'buss.  That 
same  'buss,  after  setting  one  or  two  passengers  down  at  their 
respective  doors,  drove  up  to  the  Castle  porch.  The  tra- 
vellers alighted,  and  were  shown  into  a  well-furnished 
apartment,  the  waiter  judging,  from  their  appearance,  that 
they  were  guests  who  would  pay  well,  as  one  of  them 
seemed  a  foreigner  ;  and  all  foreigners  are  thought  game  by 
"  John  Bull."  Mr.  Storey  was  dressed  in  the  ordinary 
manner  of  an  Englishman,but  Signor  Almavero's  appearance 
attracted  the  attention  of  every  body,  especially  of  the  little 
boys  in  the  street,  who  appeared  innumerable.  After  Mr. 
Storey  and  Almavero  had  rested  a  little  while,  and  had 
chosen  their  apartments,  they  prepared  themselves  to  go 
out.  "  Which  way  shall  we  walk?"  said  Almavero.  "I 
think  towards  the  Bridge,"  replied  Mr.  Storey ;  "  for  in 
that  direction  my  parents  once  lived,  where  my  boyish  days 
were  passed.  But,  dear  me,  how  it  is  altered  !  There  is 
not  a  shop-front  standing  that  I  can  remember."  Mr. 
Storey  stopped  when  he  came  to  the  Bridge,  and  pointed 
out  to  Almavero  the  old  Castle  and  the  Town  Mills.  What 
a  pretty  scene  !     "  The  River  and  the  Castle  :  the  one  is 
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an  ornament  to  the  other,  but  there  is  nothing  particular  in 
the  Castle,  save  its  antiquity,"  observed  Mr.  Storey.  "  This 
river,"  said  Almavero,  "  does  not  appear  to  flow  in  a  very 
rapid  manner.  Are  there  any  fish  in  it  worth  catching  V 
"  Yes,  there  are  some,"  replied  Mr.  Storey,  "  such  as  trout, 
dace,  perch,  roach,  and  eels  ;  but  the  Taunton  River  does 
not  furnish  good  fish  ;  the  water  is  so  muddy."  '■  I  should 
like  to  know,"  continued  Almavero,  "  where  this  river  rises." 
*  This  river,  which  is  called  the  Tone,  rises  at  a  place  called 
Beverton  Bottom,  under  Brendon  Hill,  in  the  parish  of 
Clatworthy  ;  from  thence  it  flows  on  through  many  small 
towns  and  villages,  until  it  reaches  Bradford,  through 
Bishop's  Hull  to  Taunton ;  here  it  becomes  navigable, 
and  near  Burrow  Bridge  unites  itself  with  the  Parret. 
The  Parret,  running  through  Bridgwater,  receives  the 
Brent  at  Burnham,  and  soon  after  empties  itself  into  that 
part  of  the  Channel  called  Bridgwater  Bay."  The  course 
of  a  river  is  very  wonderful ;  let  us  consider  it  in  its  several 
steps  of  progress  and  growth.  At  first  it  is  nothing  but  a 
vein  of  water  streaming  from  some  hill,  upon  a  bed  of  sand 
or  clay  ;  the  very  pebbles  which  lie  scattered  up  and  down 
are  strong  enough  to  interrupt  its  course,  through  which  it 
turns,  and  winds,  and  murmurs  as  it  goes.  Having  thus  by 
degrees  cleared  its  way,  it  unites  itself  with  other  kindred 
streams,  and  with  accelerated  force  rushes  onwards,  casting 
up  the  earth  on  each  side  by  way  of  banks  ;  thus  it  pursues 
its  way,  eating  a  passage  through  every  thing  that  opposes 
it,  and  digging  a  channel  for  itself.     In  England,  you  wilt 
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find  that  most  towns  are  named  after  the  rivers  on  which 
they  are  situated.  Now  this  town  is  called  Taunton  from 
its  being  built  on  the  Tone — Town  on  the  Tone.  Plymouth 
derives  its  name  from  the  river  Plym,  and  many  others  that 
I  could  mention.  Now  let  us  cross  to  the  other  side  of  the 
bridge.  You  perceive,  Signor,  that  there  are  coal  wharfs 
on  either  side  of  the  river.  Barges  of  15  tons  each,  laden 
with  coals,  used  to  be  dispatched  for  Bridgwater  from 
Bristol,  and  from  thence  were  brought  up  by  canal  close  to 
this  bridge.  The  tolls  taken  at  the  different  locks  on  the 
canal,  paid  the  conservators  for  rendering  the  river  navi- 
gable :  but  now,  the  carriage  of  coals  per  railway,  is  so 
much  more  convenient,  that  that  mode  of  conveyance  is 
generally  preferred. 

We  will  now,  Signor,  proceed  with  our  walk ;  and,  as  we 
go  along,  I  will  endeavour  each  day  to  give  you  the  history 
connected  with  the  different  parts  of  the  town,  and  an 
account  of  the  several  buildings  in  it.  Taunton,  Signor, 
is  a  quiet  place  enough  now,  but  in  former  days  it  was  not 
so.  Almavero  was  anxious  to  know  what  Mr.  Storey  had 
to  say  about  so  quiet  a  town  as  Taunton  seemed  to  be.  Mr. 
Storey  smiled  to  see  his  young  companion  put  on  such  a 
look  of  doubt,  but,  being  a  good-natured  man,  he  took  no 
notice  of  it,  but  proceeded  at  once. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

TAUNTON. 

Taunton  is  a  town  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  delightfully 
situated  in  a  fine  open  valley,  which  is  proverbial  for  its 
fertile  soil,  and  temperate  climate.  Its  streets  are  spacious 
and  regular,  and,  as  it  extends  over  a  considerable  space  of 
ground,  the  houses,  even  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  are 
generally  furnished  with  good  gardens,  which  contribute 
greatly  to  the  comfort  of  the  inhabitants,  and  to  the  health 
of  the  town.  The  country  around  is  beautified  with  green 
meadow  land  ;  many  pretty  villages  surround  it,  and  the 
neighbourhood  abounds  with  beautiful  country-seats,  in 
which  many  genteel,  wealthy  families  live.  But  in  winter, 
from  Taunton  lying  low,  the  meadow  land  becomes  moist 
and  marshy,  the  river  overflows  its  banks,  and  oftentimes  the 
pretty  green  fields  are  quite  under  water.  The  air  is  ex- 
tremely mild,  but  relaxing.  It  is  considered  particularly 
suitable  to  the  constitutions  of  children  and  of  old  people. 
Somersetshire,  like  all  other  counties  of  England,  has  a 
dialect  of  its  own.  Instead  of  saying  Somerset,  they  say 
Zummerzet.  On  account  of  its  fertility,  the  peasantry  used 
to  boast,  that  it  was  so  fruitful,  with  the  zun  and  zoil,  as  to 
require  no  manuring.  This  vale  is  called  by  the  inhabitants 
11  Taunton  Deane;"  and  from  their  high  conceit  of  its  pre- 
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eminence,  above  all  other  counties,  has  arisen  the  boastful 
proverb — "  Where  should  I  be  born  else,  but  in  Taunton 
Deane,"  as  if  it  were  a  disparagement  to  be  born  in  any 
other  place,  and  none  in  England  were  to  be  compared  with 
it.  Den,  or  Deane,  is  a  Saxon  word,  signifying  both  a 
valley  and  a  wood.  Thus  Taunton  Deane  may  be  under- 
stood to  mean,  The  Town  on  the  River  Tone  in  a  Woody 
Valley. 

This  vale  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Quantock  hills, 
on  the  west  by  the  Brendon  hills,  and  on  the  south  by  the 
Blackdown  hills  ;  towards  the  east  there  are  no  elevations, 
until  it  reaches  the  Polden  Hills,  a  distance  of  20  miles  from 
Taunton. 

"  You  have  been  very  attentive  to  my  recital,  Signor," 
observed  Mr.  Storey.  "  Indeed  I  have,"  said  Almavero,  "and 
I  hope  you  will  tell  me  a  great  deal  more.  When  we  were 
walking  the  other  day,  I  noticed  some  beautiful  trees,  one 
especially  in  the  middle  of  a  field  ;  those  in  the  hedges  look 
very  unsightly,  they  have  no  branches."  "The  tree  you 
mean  is  the  elm,  it  is  the  natural  product  of  this  county," 
replied  Mr.  Storey.  "  Apple  trees  grow  in  abundance ; 
they  prefer  a  clayey  soil ;  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  cider 
made  from  the  fruit.  The  oak  does  not  thrive  well  in 
Somersetshire,  but  the  mistletoe  flourishes  abundantly. 
This  plant  is  always  produced  from  seed,  and  cannot  be 
cultivated  in  the  earth,  but  grows  upon  trees.  The  way  in 
which  it  is  propagated  is  as  follows  : — The  missel-thrush, 
which  feeds  upon  the  berries  of  the  plant  in  winter,  when 
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it  is  ripe,  gets  the  glutinous  part  of  the  berry  which  sur- 
rounds the  seed,  fastened  to  its  beak,  and  to  remove  it, 
he  strikes  his  beak  against  the  branches  of  a  neighbour- 
ing tree,  and  so  leaves  the  seed  sticking  to  the  bark,  which, 
if  it  lights  on  a  smooth  part  of  the  tree,  will  fasten  itself, 
and  the  following  winter  will  shoot  out  and  grow.  The 
trees  which  this  plant  most  readily  takes  upon  are  the  ap- 
ple, the  ash,  and  some  other  smooth-rind  trees.  Whenever 
a  branch  of  an  oak  has  any  of  these  plants  growing  upon 
it,  it  is  cut  off,  and  preserved  by  naturalists  as  a  curiosity. 
The  ancients  used  to  worship  the  mistletoe  on  account  of 
its  medicinal  qualities.  The  Druids  and  Bards  held  it  in 
great  reverence." 

"You  will  be  charmed  with  our  spring  in  England. 
The  hedges  are  covered  with  primroses  and  violets,  cow- 
slips and  daffodils  adorn  the  meadows."  "  The  fields  look 
beautifully  yellow,"  said  Almavero  ;  "are  those  cowslips  ?" 
"No,"  said  his  companion,  "  those  are  buttercups  ;  it  is 
this  rich  grass  which  makes  the  butter  so  good,  and  gives 
us  that  delicious  cream,  so  peculiar  to  this  county  and 
Devonshire.  The  grass  is  almost  fit  for  mowing  ;  it  is  an 
anxious  time  with  the  farmers,  for  a  good  crop  of  hay  is 
essential  to  the  support  of  horses  and  cattle  ;  in  the  win- 
ter these  poor  animals  could  not  crop  the  frozen  grass,  it 
would  be  too  cold.  But  it  is  getting  dark  ;  so  we  will 
bend  our  steps  homeward,  and  by  the  time  that  we  have 
reached  our  temporary  abode,  we  shall  be  ready  for  our 
tea".     So  they  hastened  their  pace,  and  soon  reached  the 
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Castle  Inn.  After  having  refreshed  themselves  with  a 
slight  repast,  they  drew  their  chairs  towards  an  open  win- 
dow, and  indulged  themselves  with  a  cigar.  Each  for  a 
while  had  his  own  meditations,  but  of  course,  very  different 
were  they  !  Almavero  thought  of  his  kind  parents,  his 
sisters,  and  his  happy  home.  Mr.  Storey  thought  of  home 
too,  but  where  was  that  home  now  ?     He  had  none  ! 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

ENGLAND. 

"  What  a  beautiful,  fertile  country  England  is  !"  observed 
Almavero,  "  but  the  climate  is  not  so  good  as  that  of  Italy. 
The  English  likewise  are  rougher  than  the  Italians  ;  they 
think  nothing  of  pushing  you  out  of  the  path."  **  They  do 
not  mean  it  for  roughness,  Signor  ;  it  is  the  character  of  the 
English,  they  feel  that  they  are  a  free  people,  and  are 
honest-hearted. " 

"  Slavery,  even  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  was  carried 
to  a  great  extent  in  England,  but,  happy  am  I  to  say,  that 
such  is  not  the  case  now.  The  English  are  generally 
termed  '  John  Bulls.'  In  former  days,"  continued  Mr. 
Storey,  "  beef  and  pork  were  the  national  viands  of  this 
country.  A  baron  of  beef  and  a  boar's  head  used  to  be  the 
Christmas  dinner  ;  and  the  'mistletoe  bough'  hung  in  the 
*  Baron's  hall.'  And,  you  will  scarcely  credit  it,  Signor, 
but  in  those  primitive  days  a  swine-herd  was  thought  a  man 
of  some  consequence.  Pigs  were  generally  fed  upon  acorns 
and  beechnuts,  and,  would  you  believe  it,  the  land  used  to 
be  valued  according  to  the  number  of  pigs  that  could  be  fed 
upon  it."  "  Has  England  any  animals  of  prey  or  noxious 
reptiles  ?"  asked  Almavero.     "  There  was  a  time,"  replied 
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Mr.  Storey,  "  when  this  quiet  country  was  overrun  with 
wolves  ;  and  the  bones  of  tigers,  bears,  and  even  elephants 
have  been  discovered  in  caves,  showing  that  these  animals 
once  existed  here.  Snakes  found  in  this  country  are  harm- 
less, but  the  bite  of  the  viper  is  very  venomous.  That 
beautiful  animal,  the  deer,  once  abounded  in  the  forests. 
The  ancient  Britons  were  wild  and  uncivilized,  but  harm- 
less, and  quite  unused  to  war.  It  still  remains  a  matter  of 
doubt  how  England  was  first  peopled.  After  the  flood, 
Noah's  family  repeopled  the  earth,  and  we  are  the  descend- 
ants of  Japhet.  One  of  the  first  nations  that  visited  England 
was  the  Phoenicians.  They  traded  with  the  Cornish  people 
in  tin  and  hides.  The  Phoenicians  were  friendly,  and  never 
made  war  on  the  Britons.  The  words  Penzance  and  Pen- 
dennis,  and  many  other  names  of  places  are  derived  from 
the  Phoenician  language. 

"  The  Romans,  under  Julius  Caesar,  54  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ,  invaded  Britain.  Caesar,  however,  was  so 
far  from  making  a  conquest  of  Britain,  that  he  only  paid  it 
two  short  visits  with  various  success,  and  was  glad,  after 
taking  Verulum,  to  depart,  upon  obtaining  a  promise  of  an 
annual  tribute  to  Rome,  which,  however,  was  never  paid. 
The  Romans  greatly  improved  this  country  ;  they  made  good 
roads,  built  forts  and  castles,  and  taught  the  inhabitants 
many  useful  trades.  Even  in  this  small  town,  there  are 
many  remains  of  the  Romans  having  once  visited  it ;  for 
there  is  a  road  leading  to  Bathpool,  a  small  village  about 
two  miles  from  this  town,  which,  to  this   day,  bears   the 
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name  of  'the  old  Roman  road;'  and  the  mound  called 
Creechberry  hill,  was  an  artificial  mound  made  by  the 
Romans,  for  the  purposes  of  observation  and  communica- 
tion. There  is  a  most  beautiful  view  from  the  top  of  the 
hill,  Signor — some  of  these  days  we  will  walk  that  way." 
"  Are  there  any  other  signs  of  the  Romans  having  been 
here  ?"  "  Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Storey.  "  In  the  year  1666 
two  urns,  full  of  Roman  coins,  in  weight  about  80  lbs.  each, 
were  dug  up  in  a  field  by  labourers  : — the  one  at  Lawrence 
Lydeard,  the  other  at  Stogumber ;  these  coins  were 
Claudius  Caesar's. 

"  In  1748,  at  Lillesden,  in  the  parish  of  North  Curry, 
was  ploughed  up  an  urn,  in  which  were  several  silver  coins, 
of  many  of  the  Roman  Emperors.  They  were  in  the  most 
perfect  condition,  and  looked  quite  new  !  They  were  all  of 
the  same  size,  except  one  of  Gratian's  ;  this  piece  weighed 
nearly  as  much  as  a  shilling.  There  were  about  150  pieces 
of  the  smaller  coins.  So  late  as  the  year  1821,  at  Holway, 
an  urn  was  ploughed  up  full  of  Roman  coins,  of  the  same 
date  as  those  fousd  at  Lillesden.  Near  this  urn  were  dis- 
covered the  remains  of  two  human  skeletons."  "  Why  did 
the  Romans  bury  these  coins  ?"  asked  Almavero.  "  It  was 
a  strange  thing  to  do,  Signor,  but  in  those  warlike  days, 
money  was  buried  sometimes  as  a  trophy,  sometimes  for  the 
safe  keeping  of  it,  or,  it  might  be,  to  commemorate  some 
remarkable  event,  such  as  a  victory,  or  the  establishment  of 
the  Romans  in  that  part.  It  was  not  altogether  to  conceal 
the  money  ;  and  this  stands  to  reason,  for  the  coins  bore  the 
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stamp  of  many  different  Emperors,  so  that  they  must  have 
been  collected  purposely,  and  well  chosen.  Even  now,  we 
keep  up  that  ancient  custom,  for  when  a  new  building  is  to 
be  erected,  with  the  foundation  stone  are  deposited  some 
of  the  coinage  of  the  same  year  in  which  the  structure  was 
begun." 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Storey,"  said  Almavero, — "  how  very 
kind  it  is  of  you  to  explain  so  much  to  me  ;  to-morrow  I 
hope  to  hear  something  more."  "  Certainly,  Signor,  if  you 
wish  it,  but  now  we  will  retire  for  the  night." 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE    SAXON    HEPTARCHY. 

The  next  morning,  as  the  two  friends  were  walking 
through  "  Castle  Green,"  they  passed  by  the  "  Winchester 
Arms  Inn."  "  Why  is  it  called  the  '  Winchester  Arms  V  it 
should  be  the  ■  Taunton  Arms,'  "  observed  Almavero.  "  It 
is  quite  right,  Signor,"  replied  Mr.  Storey.  "  You  will 
scarcely  credit  in  what  an  interesting  way  Winchester  is 
connected  with  Taunton.  The  connection  can  be  traced 
back  as  far  as  the  Saxon  Heptarchy.  As  we  proceed  on 
our  walk  through  the  French  Weir  fields,  I  will  detail  a  few 
historical  facts  relative  to  that  Heptarchy. 

"  After  the  Romans  had  quitted  this  Island,  the  Britons 
were  so  oppressed  by  their  northern  neighbours,  the  Picts 
and  Scots,  that  they  invited  the  Saxons  over  to  protect 
them.  These  people  were  in  possession  of  East  and  West 
Friesland,  Holland,  Zealand,  Westphalia,  and  Saxony,  and 
the  centre  of  their  empire  was  at  Brunswick.  They  were 
clad  in  strong  armour,  their  arms  were  long  spears,  and 
swords  like  cutlasses,  and  they  carried  strong  shields. 
Their  clothes  were  loose  cassocks,  made  of  linen,  and 
trimmed  with  large  borders,  wrought  of  several  colors. 
Their  hair  hung  down  upon  their  shoulders,  and  they  were 
remarkable  for  the  hardiness  and  strength  of  their  bodies, 
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and  the  beauty  of  their  persons.  These  people  came  over 
at  first  with  a  small  body  of  men,  under  the  command  of 
Hengist  and  Horsa,  and  settled  in  Kent,  a.d.  452  ;  after- 
wards they  sent  over  for  reinforcements  from  Germany. 
Numbers  came  over,  and  drove  the  enemies  of  the  Britons 
away ;  in  consequence  of  this  act  of  bravery,  they  had 
large  territories  assigned  them.  Thus  by  degrees  growing 
more  powerful,  they  waged  war  in  their  turn  on  the  poor 
Britons,  whom  they  continually  harassed  with  fire  and 
sword,  until  at  last  the  Saxons  took  possession  of  the  whole 
country.  The  Britons,  heart-broken,  retired  to  Bretagne, 
in  France,  and  into  the  mountainous  country  of  Wales. 
The  Saxons,  having  thus  driven  the  Britons  away,  became 
masters  of  this  beautiful  Island.  They  subsequently  divided 
the  country  into  seven  kingdoms.  Now,  Signor,  will  you 
please  to  remember  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you  ?  I  dare 
say,  you  can  hardly  fancy,  that  the  first  formation  of  the 
Saxon  Heptarchy  is  so  closely  involved  with  the  history  of 
Taunton.  I  will  now  relate  to  you  the  following  particulars. 
Please  to  note  the  dates.  You  will  find  that  many  years 
intervened,  between  the  foundation  of  each  Saxon  kingdom. 

"  I. — That  of  Kent — chief  city,  Canterbury — founded  by 
Hengist,  a.d.  457.  Even  to  this  day  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  is  the  superior  Prelate.  There  are  only  two 
Archbishops,  Signor,  Canterbury  and  York. 

"  II. — That  of  the  South  Saxons,  containing  Sussex  and 
Surrey,  founded  by  Ella,  a.d.  490  ;  chief  city,  Chichester. 

"  III. — That  of  the  West  Saxons,  containing  Berkshire, 
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Hampshire,  Wiltshire,  Dorsetshire,  Somersetshire,  Devon- 
shire and  Cornwall,  founded  by  Cerdic,  a.d.  519  ;  chief 
city,  Winchester.  Taunton,  Signor,  is  one  of  the  chief 
towns  in  Somersetshire.  I  will  tell  you  in  a  subsequent 
chapter,  how  Taunton  was  annexed  to  the  see  of  Win- 
chester. 

"  IV. — That  of  the  East  Saxons,  containing  Essex,  Mid- 
dlesex, and  part  of  Hertfordshire,  founded  by  Ercenwyn, 
a.d.  527  ;  its  chief  city,  London. 

"  V. — That  of  the  North- Ilumbrians,  containing  York- 
shire, Lancashire,  Westmoreland,  Cumberland,  Durham, 
Northumberland,  and  the  south  part  of  Scotland,  to  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  founded  by  Ida,  a.d.  547  ;  its  chief  city, 
York. 

"VI.— That  of  the  East  Angles,  containing  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  Cambridgeshire,  and  the  Isle  of  Ely,  founded  by 
Una,  a.d.  575  ;  its  chief  city,  Bury. 

V  VII. — That  of  Mercia,  or  the  Middle  Angles,  contain- 
ing the  counties  and  shires  of  Oxford,  Gloucester,  Hereford, 
Worcester,  Warwick,  Stafford,  Salop,  Chester,  Derby, 
Nottingham,  Lincoln,  Rutland,  Leicester,  Northampton, 
Buckingham,  Bedford,  Huntingdon,  and  part  of  Hertford, 
founded  by  Crida,  a.d.  584  ;  the  chief  city,  Lincoln. 

"These  petty  Princes  did  not  continue  long  in  peace 
among  themselves ;  they  waged  war  with  one  another, 
which  soon  put  an  end  to  the  Heptarchy,  and  reduced  the 
seven  kingdoms  into  one,  about  a.d.  827.     Egbert  became 
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sole  monarch  of  England,  and  in  a.d.  829  was  crowned 
King,  at  Winchester,  the  capital  of  his  dominions  ;  when  a 
proclamation  was  issued,  ordering  that  no  future  distinctions 
should  be  kept  up  among  the  Saxon  kingdoms,  but  that  all 
these  kingdoms  united  together  should  pass  under  the  com- 
mon name  of  England.     Egbert  reigned  eight  years." 

Whilst  Mr.  Storey  had  been  relating  all  this,  they  had 
walked  along,  and  came  in  sight  of  a  small  wooden  bridge  ; 
there  was  also  a  small  weir,  from  which  the  water  was  fall- 
ing below.  u  Oh,  what  a  nice  place  for  bathing,"  said 
Almavero.  "  The  bathing,  Signor,  is  safe  enough  where 
those  boys  are,  but  higher  up  the  river  it  is  very  dangerous, 
it  is  so  full  of  pits."  The  boys  were  jumping  off  the  bridge 
into  the  foaming  stream  below,  and  rejoicing  in  the  fun  of 
it.  One  in  particular,  was  an  excellent  swimmer  and  diver, 
"  What  boy  is  that  ?"  observed  Almavero.  "That  boy," 
replied  Mr.  Storey,  "  is  one  of  the  stone  breakers.  Don't 
you  remember  on  the  road  side,  we  saw  him  sitting  on  a 
heap  of  stones,  cracking  them  with  a  hammer  ?"  "  Oh! 
just  look  there,"  said  Almavero,  "  how  that  boy  is  kicking 
about  in  the  water."  All  of  a  sudden  the  boy  disap- 
peared- "  He  must  be  diving  ;  we  will  see  how  long 
he  will  remain  under  water."  But,  alas !  the  poor  boy 
sank,  never  to  appear  again !  Just  in  that  part  there 
is  a  dangerous  eddy,  into  which  the  boy  was  dragged, 
and  could  not  rise  any  more.  His  companions,  panic- 
struck,  let  the  body  remain  too  long  under  water,  and  the 
vital  spark  had  fled  !     "  Oh,"  said  Almavero,  "  what  can 
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we  do  for  him  ?"  "  Nothing  can  be  done  for  him,  Signor, 
but  we  will  try  and  find  out  his  parents,  and  comfort  them." 
"What  sorrow  was  in  that  poor  boy's  cottage  that  night,  only 
those  who  have  felt  such  a  loss  can  tell ! 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

INA,    KING    OF    THE    WEST    SAXONS. 

"  To-day,  Signor,  I  will  give  you  an  account  of  that 
most  interesting  and  good  king,  Ina."  "  I  shall  very  much 
like  to  hear  that; — I  like  to  hear  about  kings."  Mr.  Storey 
proceeded  with  his  recital.  "  Ina  was  the  King  of  the  West 
Saxons,  and  was  the  son  of  Cenred  ;  Cenred  was  alive  at 
the  time  of  Ina's  accession.  Hereditary  succession  was  not 
established  at  that  early  period.  Somersetshire  was  one  of 
the  counties  included  in  the  kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons. 
Taunton,  in  those  days,  was  a  place  of  note,  and  evidently 
appears  to  have  been  the  seat  of  royalty.  Ina,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  700,  built  a  castle  here,  nearly  upon  the  site  of 
the  present  one  ;  not  only  as  a  residence,  but  for  securing  to 
himself  the  conquests  he  had  made  in  this  part  of  Britain. 
Ina  was  a  great,  as  well  as  a  good  King  ;  his  reign  was 
marked  throughout  with  fortitude,  tempered  with  modera- 
tion, prudence,  and  religion.  He  was  the  first  King  who, 
in  this  little  Isle,  held  a  great  council,  and  compiled  a  code 
of  laws  for  the  government  of  his  subjects,  but  judging  by 
those  that  were  eminently  distinguished  by  the  title  of  "  his 
10  laws,"  we  shall  form  no  idea  of  the  wisdom  and  compre- 
hension of  his  mind.  They  related  chiefly  to  the  super- 
stitions of  the  times,  and  to  the  privileges'  of  the  clergy. 
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Shall  I  give  you  the  exact  words,  Signor,  in  which  Ina 
established  his  laws  ?  It  will  give  you  a  good  idea  of  the 
olden  times,  and  of  the  language  in  which  they  are  written." 
"  Pray  do,"  replied  Almavero,  "  I  like  the  character  of  Ina 
so  much."  "  When  Ina  established  his  laws,"  continued 
Mr.  Sforey,  "he  said,  '  I,  Ina,  King  of  the  West  Saxons, 
have  called  my  Fatherhood,  Aldermen,  and  my  wisest 
Commons,  with  the  godly  men  of  my  kingdom,  to  consult 
of  great  and  weighty  matters.'  Here  is  represented  in  King 
Ina,  the  King's  royal  person ;  his  Fatherhood,  in  those 
ancient  days,  were  those  whom  we  call  bishops,  and,  there- 
fore, were  termed  reverend  Fathers.  So  honourable  was 
the  word  Alderman  of  olden  times,  that  only  earls  and  noble- 
men were  so  called.  By  the  wisest  Commons  is  signified 
knights  and  burgesses  ;  and  by  '  godly  men '  is  meant  the 
Convocation  House,  which  consisted  of  religious  men. 
These  laws  were  made  by  the  advice  of  his  father,  Cenred, 
his  Aldermen,  and  his  Bishops  Edda  and  Erkenwald. 

"  The  second  law  prescribed  a  penalty  for  deferring  the 
baptism  of  infants  beyond  30  days,  and  a  much  greater,  if 
they  died  unbaptized. 

"  In  those  early  times  servants  were  bondsmen,  or,  in 
other  words,  slaves.  Ina  was  particularly  humane  to  these 
poor  subordinates  ;  and  he  enacted  a  law,  that  if  a  servant, 
by  his  master's  order,  was  made  to  work  on  a  Sunday,  he 
should  be  made  free,  With  Ina  originated  the  tribute 
called  '  Peter-pence.'  A  decree  was  issued,  requiring  every 
family  possessed  of  any  kind  of  goods,  to  the  value  of  20 
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pence,  throughout  the  kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons,  to  pay 
one  penny  yearly,  at  Lammas,  to  be  sent  over  to  the  blessed 
St.  Peter  and  the  Church  of  Rome,  which,  in  Saxon- 
English,  was  called  '  Romscott,'  but  was  afterwards  required 
under  the  name  of  '  Peter's-pence.'  This  tax  helped 
to  support  the  English  who  repaired  to  Rome,  and  who 
could  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  being  instructed 
in  the  English  school,  which  Ina  built  there.  Ina  also 
erected  a  church  at  Rome,  dedicated  to  the  blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  in  which  they  might  celebrate  divine  service  :  and, 
if  any  of  the  English  died  at  Rome,  they  were  allowed  to 
be  interred  in  the  ground  belonging  to  the  church.  Ina's 
piety  and  munificence  were  very  great.  In  a.d.  704,  he 
built  a  monastery  at  "Wells,  and  in  a.d.  708,  he  rebuilt 
Glastonbury  Abbey.  The  insurrection  of  Pretenders  dis- 
turbed the  close,  of  Ina's  reign.  Cynwulf  Etheling  and 
another,  called  Ealdbright,  were  the  principal  ones.  Ina 
attacked  and  destroyed  Cynwulf  Etheling.  Ealdbright 
fled  into  Sussex.  Ina  directed  his  forces  against  him,  and 
three  years  afterwards  Ealdbright  was  slain  in  battle.  Ina 
lived  to  see  his  possessions  in  tranquillity,  and  there  being 
no  longer  any  occasion  for  walls  or  bulwarks,  the  castle 
which  Ina  had  erected  was  destroyed  a.d.  721."  "  What 
a  pity !"  said  Almavero.  "How  I  should  have  liked  to 
have  seen  the  very  castle  that  Ina  built !  Are  there  no 
remains  of  it  left?"  "  "No,"  replied  Mr.  Storey,  "not  a 
vestige  remains  of  it.  In  that  early  period,  wood  was 
plentiful,  and   castles  and  habitations   were   chiefly  con- 
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structed  of  timber.  Whenever  we  find  an  ancient  fortress 
totally  vanished,  and  cannot  account  for  the  disposal  of  the 
materials,  we  must  suppose  that  it  had  been  constructed  of 
wood,  and  subsequently  destroyed  by  fire. 

"  Queen  Ethelburga  was  a  very  religious  person  ;  she 
was  always  urging  King  Ina  to  give  up  the  cares  and 
splendours  of  royalty,  and  at  last  she  hit  upon  a  curious 
expedient.  She  prevailed  upon  King  Ina  to  be  lodged  at 
a  manor  in  the  country,  with  all  regal  splendour,  and  enter- 
tained with  every  luxury.  On  the  departure  of  Ina  from 
his  own  royal  residence,  she  directed  the  keeper  to  remove 
all  the  costly  furniture,  bedding,  and  hangings  of  the  palace, 
and  to  fill  the  rooms  and  all  the  offices  with  straw  and  dirt, 
and  to  lay  a  sow  with  pigs  in  the  royal  chamber.  When 
the  palace  was  in  this  state,  she  induced  the  King  to  visit  it 
again,  and  feigned  urgent  reasons  for  his  doing  so.  Ina 
found  everything  so  changed  and  disagreeable  that  the  King 
was  disgusted.  The  Queen,  taking  advantage  of  this, 
pointed  out  to  him  how  vain  were  the  pleasures  of  the  world, 
together  with  the  corruption  of  the  flesh,  being  nothing  but 
clay  after  death.  These  persuasions,  enforced  by  the  scene 
before  him,  took  effect ;  he  renounced  the  world  and  all 
regal  honours ;  appointed  his  kinsman,  Ethelard,  his  suc- 
cessor, and  travelled  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  ;  where  he 
died,  a.d.  728,  after  reigning  38  years.  His  Queen,  Ethel- 
burga, became  a  nun  in  the  Abbey  of  Barking,  in  Essex, 
where  she  was  made  Abbess,  and  where  she  died." 

"  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Storey,  for  your  interesting 
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recital.  It  is  nearly  2  o'clock  ;  shall  I  ring  the  bell  for  our 
dinner?"  "  If  you  please,  Signor  ;  after  dinner  we  will 
take  a  walk,  and  to-morrow  I  will  tell  you  something  more 
about  the  Castle." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  CASTLE — THE  MANOR  OP  TAUNTON  DEANE  ANNEXED  TO 
THE  SEE  OF  WINCHESTER. 

"  Mr.  Sjorey,"  said  Almavero,  "  I  have  had  a  letter 
from  home  this  morning,  and  my  dear  parents  and  sisters 
are  all  well — just  see  !  Look  at  this  rosebud  ! — pressed 
and  dried  with  her  dear  fingers — my  youngest  sister 
gathered  it  off  a  rosebush,  which  I  planted  in  her  own 
pretty  garden,  ere  I  left  home.  My  letter  states,  that  the 
Tiber,  which  runs  close  under  our  window,  has  been  very 
rough  of  late ;  the  tide  has  rushed  up  the  river  in  a  fearful 
manner,  and  caused  considerable  damage  to  the  vessels 
lying  at  anchor  there."  Almavero  looked  at  the  rosebud 
again,  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips.  "  Sweet  little  Corri,"  said 
he,  "  Oh  !  how  I  wish  I  was  at  home  again  !  but  this  is  an 
ill  compliment  to  you,  Mr.  Storey  ;  you  are  so  kind  to  me. 
Well !  It  is  no  use  thinking  of  home,  it  will  divert  my 
mind  and  dispel  many  a  sad  thought  if  you  will  be  so  good 
as  to  continue  your  interesting  account  of  the  Castle." 
"  Most  willingly,"  replied  Mr.  Storey,  "lam  delighted  to 
find  that  you  are  so  fond  of  historical  facts. 

"  After  the  Castle  built  by  King  Inahad  been  destroyed, 
a  new  one  was  erected  by  one  of  the  Bishops  of  Winches- 
ter, about  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  which  was  afterwards 
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considerably  improved  and  repaired  by  other  Bishops. 
Ethelard,  Queen  Ethelburga's  brother,  became  Ina's  suc- 
cessor to  the  throne  of  the  West  Saxons.  Ethelard  also 
was  a  good  King  ;  he  cultivated  Peace  and  Religion,  in 
which  he  was  joined  by  his  good  Queen  Fritheswitha.  This 
pious  Queen  preferred  a  religious  life  to  a  regal  one,  and 
she  prevailed  upon  Ethelard  to  bestow  the  Town  of  Taunton 
on  the  Church  of  Winchester.  The  Castle  of  Taunton 
was  Ethelard's  regal  residence.  The  grant  of  the  Manor 
of  Taunton  must  necessarily  have  advanced  the  see  of  Win- 
chester to  a  pre-eminence,  in  wealth  and  power,  above 
most,  if  not  all  the  other  sees.  About  the  time  of  the  Con- 
quest, Taunton  Castle  became  the  residence  of  Bishops. 
In  a.d.  1073,  a  Bishop  of  Winchester,  called  in  Doomsday 
Book,  Walchelin,  and  sometimes  Valceline,  held  the  Manor 
of  Taunton.  Walchelin  was  the  cousin  and  chaplain  of  the 
Conqueror,  and  professor  of  Theology,  at  Paris.  He  came 
to  England  with  the  Conqueror,  and  was  soon  after  conse- 
crated Bishop  of  Winchester,  by  Armingfred,  the  Pope's 
legate.  Walchelin  presided  over  the  see  of  Winchester  24 
years,  and  died  on  the  2nd  January,  a.d.  1097. 

"Walchelin  was  succeeded  in  the  Bishopric  of  Winchester 
by  William  GifFord." 

"  What  kind  of  book  is  Doomsday  Book  ?"  enquired 
Almavero.  "  This  was  a  book,"  replied  Mr.  Storey, 
"  which  Wrilliam  I.  caused  to  be  made  ;  it  consisted  of  a 
survey  of  the  whole  kingdom,  giving  an  account  of  the 
extent  of  every  parish,  with  all  the  particulars  respecting  it. 
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This  book  is  still  preserved  in  the  Chapter  House  of  West- 
minster Abbey ;  and  all  possessors  of  estates,  who  are  curious 
to  know  to  whom  their  land  belonged  at  the  Conquest, 
whether  it  was  arable  or  pasture,  what  was  then  its  value, 
and  in  some  cases,  what  cattle  it  was  stocked  with,  may  there 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  these  circumstances." 

"What  a  useful  book!"  observed  Almavero.  "When 
we  go  to  London  we  will  take  a  peep  into  its  pages."  "  I 
am  anxious  also  to  see  so  ancient  a  relic ;  so,  Signor,  we 
will  certainly  visit  Westminster  Abbey  ;  besides  this  book, 
there  are  many  beautiful  monuments  worth  seeing  in  that 
elegant  building." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE    CASTLE TAUNTON. 

"When  we  were  travelling  on  the  South  Devon  line,  and 
were  passing  Starcross,  did  you  observe  a  pretty-looking 
castle  ?"  asked  Mr.  Storey.  "  Yes,"  replied  Almavero,  "  I 
remember  it.  There  were  deer  feeding  in  the  park."  "  The 
very  same,"  continued  Mr.  Storey.  "  Well,  that  was  Pow- 
derham  Castle,  belonging  to  Courteney,  Earl  of  Devon. 

"  England  abounds  with  castles  ;  some  are  in  ruins, 
others  again  are  magnificent  buildings,  occupied  chiefly  by 
noblemen,  and  the  wealthy  commoners  of  the  land.  In 
days  of  yore,  our  Taunton  Castle  was  a  palace,  and  resi- 
dence of  royalty ;  but  owing  to  the  unsettled  and  troublous 
times  of  that  early  period,  the  owners  were  compelled  to 
fortify  themselves  in  a  military  manner  within  their  strong- 
holds and  castles. 

"  The  first  castle  which  King  Ina  built  was  completely 
destroyed.  ^ 

"  The  second  castle  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  former 
one,  by  a  Bishop  of  Winchester,  a.d.  1060  :  but  that 
castle  was  also  destroyed. 

"  A  third  castle  was  erected  in  the  same  place  by  another 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  a.d.  1130,  a  part  of  which  is  still 
standing. 
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"  The  approach  to  the  castle  is  through  an  open  court, 
called  the  '  Castle  Green,'  where  the  dead  in  time  of  war 
were  buried.  This  green  was  formerly  closed  in  with  gates, 
and  there  is  a  house  at  the  entrance,  called  the  '  Porter's 
Lodge.'  At  this  end  formerly  there  was  another  circular 
tower,  where  this  lodge  now  stands.  In  passing  to  the 
chief  gate,  the  path  was  over  a  moat  or  ditch,  where  there 
formerly  was  a  drawbridge.  This  moat  was  25  feet  wide, 
and  1 2  deep  ;  it  enclosed  the  castle  on  the  south,  east,  and 
west  ends,  and  the  river  Tone  secured  it  on  the  north. 
Besides  this  inner  moat,  there  was  another,  which  took  a 
circuit  round  the  Porter's  lodge,  and  extended  to  the  gate 
near  the  Winchester  Arms  Inn.  The  second  moat  in  this 
manner  completely  enclosed  the  Castle  Green. 

"  In  a.d.  1545,  Thomas  Langton,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
had  the  whole  building  repaired,  and  an  embattled  gateway 
was  built.  Over  this  gateway,  which  fronts  the  Castle 
Green,  are  two  escutcheons  or  shields.  On  these  escutcheons 
are  to  be  seen  Bishop  Langton's  coat  of  arms."  "  Pray," 
enquired  Almavero,  "  what  do  you  mean  by  escutcheons 
and  coats  of  arms?"  "These  are  terms  in  Heraldry," 
replied  Mr.  Storey.  "  Heraldry  is  a  science  of  great  anti- 
quity. Both  Homer  and  Virgil  mention  their  heroes' 
shields  being  ornamented  with  a  variety  of  devices.  The 
escutcheon  is  a  shield,  whereon  are  represented  the  figures 
that  make  up  a  coat  of  arms.  Escutcheons  are  of  different 
forms  ;  some  very  ancient  ones  were  in  the  shape  of  a  horse 
shoe,  others  triangular.     Those  of  Knights,  Bannerets,  were 
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square.  The  Italians',  particularly  ecclesiastics',  are  oval. 
Ladies'  escutcheons  are  in  the  form  of  a  lozenge,  or  a 
diamond  square.  The  term,  coat  of  arms,  was  derived  from 
the  ancient  custom  of  embroidering  the  coats,  which  heralds, 
in  the  days  of  chivalry,  wore  thrown  over  their  arms.  But, 
to  proceed. 

"  The  old  castle  was  195  feet  in  length  in  front,  and  the 
west  end  was  66  feet.  The  castle  had  a  circular  tower  at 
each  end,  only  one  of  which  is  now  standing.  The  west 
end  is  the  same  as  it  was  originally  built.  This  building 
had  a  flat  roof,  parapet  walls,  and  embrazures  for  guns. 
The  roof  some  years  afterwards  was  altered,  and  a  sloping 
slated  roof  substituted.  Tradition  states  that  there  is  under- 
neath the  castle  a  dungeon,  formerly  used  for  prisoners,  and 
a  subterraneous  passage  from  the  inner  court  of  the  castle 
to  the  Town  Mills.  When  the  town  was  besieged,  this 
passage  was  supposed  by  some  historians  to  have  been  the 
communication  by  which  supplies  were  conveyed  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  castle. 

"  In  1577,  Bishop  Home  considerably  improved  the 
building  ;  he  built  the  banqueting  hall,  now  used  as  the 
assize  courts,  and  his  arms  are  in  front  of  the  grand  jury 
room.  This  castle  was  afterwards  held  by  different  persons 
as  bailiffs  of  the  Bishop  of  "Winchester.  In  a.d.  1785,  the 
assize  hall  was  in  such  a  ruinous  state  that  the  town  was 
just  on  the  point  of  losing  the  assizes  for  ever,  when  that 
great  benefactor  of  the  town,  Sir  Benjamin  Hammet,  one  of 
the  representatives  of  the  borough,  applied  for  and  obtained 
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a  grant  for  holding  the  joint  offices  of  bailiff  and  keeper  of 
the  castle,  from  the  Bishop  of  Winchester.  Sir  Benjamin 
had  the  whole  building  put  into  a  state  of  thorough  repair, 
ranged  anew  the  courts,  and  improved  the  grand  jury 
room.  In  all  this  he  was  aided  by  Mr.  Popham,  the 
other  representative,  and  some  of  the  chief  inhabitants  of 
the  town.  The  moats  were  filled  up,  the  grounds  were 
laid  out,  and  a  suite  of  rooms  fitted  up.  Thus  this  an- 
cient edifice  was  raised  from  a  state  of  ruin  into  a  man- 
sion, and  the  castle  was  restored. 

"  And  now,  Signor,  I  think  I  have  told  you  all  I  know 
about  the  Castle,  so  we  will  have  our  supper  and  retire  for 
the  night."  "  I  feel  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  your  inter- 
esting account."  As  Almavero  was  saying  this,  the  waiter 
came  in  with  the  tray.  Almavero  pulled  a  shilling  out  of 
his  pocket,  and  told  the  waiter  that  he  wished  to  post  a 
letter  that  night,  and,  as  he  had  no  stamps  by  him,  to  get  a 
shilling's-worth.  The  man  as  he  took  the  shilling  looked 
at  it,  and  said,  "  I  do  not  think  the  shilling  is  a  good  one, 
Sir."  "  It  looks  good,"  replied  Almavero.  "  All  is 
not  gold  that  glitters,  nor  silver  either,"  observed  Mr. 
Storey.  "  No  ;  that  is  not  a  good  shilling."  "  Was  it 
coined  in  Taunton  ?"  asked  Almavero.  Mr.  Storey  could 
not  help  smiling.  "  There  is  no  mint  here,"  said  he.  "  A 
long  time  ago,  about  the  year  1080,  there  was  a  mint  in 
Taunton,  but  copper  and  tin  coins  and  tradesmen's  tokens 
were  chiefly  issued  from  thence.  Silver  was  scarce.  Sub- 
sequently, all  these  petty  mints  in  England  were  abolished, 
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and  there  is  now  only  one  mint,  which  is  in  London."  The 
waiter,  having  received  another  shilling,  went  for  the 
stamps,  and  having  brought  them,  the  two  friends  partook 
of  their  supper,  and  afterwards  retired  to  their  respective 
dormitories  for  the  night. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

CHRISTIANITY    IN    ENGLAND. 

u  Were  the  English  always  Christians  ?"  asked  Almavero. 
"  No,"  replied  Mr.  Storey.  u  Christianity  first  began  to 
dawn  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Ethelbert,  the  fifth  Saxon 
King  of  Kent.  This  King  married  Bertha,  daughter  of 
Caribert,  King  of  Paris,  the  capital  of  France.  Bertha 
brought  over  to  England  Litharde,  Bishop  of  Soissons,  as 
her  spiritual  guide,  and  had  St.  Martin's  church,  near 
Canterbury,  assigned  her  by  the  King,  for  the  performance 
of  divine  service.  The  exemplary  piety  of  this  congregation 
tended  not  only  to  lay  a  foundation  for  Christianity  at 
Canterbury,  but  rendered  many  of  the  people,  and  even  the 
King  himself,  well  disposed  to  profess  it,  as  they  did  soon 
after,  on  the  arrival  of  Austin  or  Augustine.  Augustine 
was  a  monk  sent  from  Rome,  with  several  other  priests,  by 
Pope  Gregory,  a.d.  597,  on  purpose  to  convert  the  Saxons. 
This  prelate  was  received  in  England  with  unexpected 
kindness,  for  the  King  furnished  him  and  his  companions 
with  all  necessaries,  and  allowed  them  free  liberty  to  exer- 
cise their  mission,  which  they  did  with  much  piety  in  St. 
Martin's  church,  till  the  King  himself  was  converted. 

"  After  which,  Augustine  being  consecrated  at  Aries,  in 
France,  became  the  Metropolitan  of  the  English  nation.  A 
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monastic  life  seemed  to  suit  the  serious  temper  of  the  Eng- 
lish. Upon  this  account,  England  is  said  to  have  merited 
the  appellation  of  the  '  Isle  of  Saints.' 

"  The  reign  of  King  Stephen  was  distinguished  by  the 
erection  of  a  great  number  of  monasteries  ;  some  of  these 
religious  buildings  were  inhabited  by  monks,  and  others  by 
nuns.  In  the  year  1127,  a  few  years  before  Stephen  as- 
cended the  throne,  William  GifFord,  Bishop  of  Winchester 
and  Lord  of  the  town  of  Taunton,  built  and  endowed  a 
priory  in  this  town  for  canons  regular  of  St.  Augustine. 
These  canons  lived  together  in  common  under  one  roof,  and 
were  bound  by  certain  monastic  rules,  which  were  not  so 
severe  as  those  by  which  the  monks  were  governed.  These 
canons  wore  their  beards  ;  their  habit  was  a  white  cassock, 
over  which  was  a  white  rochet,  with  a  black  cloak  and  hood, 
and  a  cap  on  the  head.  Bishop  Gifford  endowed  the  above- 
named  priory,  with  so  much  of  St.  James's  parish  as  lies 
within  the  town  of  Taunton,  together  with  all  the  lands  on 
the  north  and  east  of  this  priory,  quite  to  the  river  Tone, 
and  part  of  West  Monkton.  This  priory  was  situated  on 
the  north  side  of  the  town,  without  the  east  gate,  in  a  direct 
line  with  St.  James's  Street,  about  60  yards  from  where 
the  house  called  the  Priory  now  stands,  and  there  is  near  it 
a  street  called  Canon  Street.  This  priory  was  dedicated  to 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  The  endowment  of  it,  when  first 
established  by  the  founder,  consisted'of  all  the  churches  in 
Taunton,  with  their  chapels  and  appurtenances  ;  and  not 
only  was  the  priory  endowed  in  this  manner,  but  the  endow- 
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ment  extended  to  the  neighbourhood  for  many  miles  round  ; 
for  instance,  the  villages  of  Blagdon,  Kingston,  Bishop's 
Lydeard,  Angersleigh,  Ruishton,  Bishop's  Hull,  Wilton, 
&c,  and  Henry  de  Blois,  brother  of  Stephen,  and  successor 
to  Bishop  Gifford,  granted  Pitminster.  Staplegrove  is  a 
rectory  divided  from  Taunton,  and  made  a  separate  parish 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  a.d.  1554.  This  priory  had  a  great 
many  benefactors,  and  became  uncommonly  rich.  The 
Bishops  of  Winchester  were  patrons  of  this  priory,  and  the 
priors  were  summoned  to  the  Convocation. 

"  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  the  priory  of  Stavordale, 
in  this  county,  was  united  to  the  monastery  of  Taunton ; 
soon  after  this  event,  religious  factions  involved  all  these 
sacred  institutions  in  one  ruin,  and  the  one  here  amongst 
the  number.  The  destruction  of  these  monasteries  brought 
an  immense  sum  into  the  coffers  of  the  King.  A  vast 
treasure  also  arose  from  the  gold,  silver,  precious  stones, 
and  furniture  found  in  these  repositories  of  pious  munifi- 
cence. The  bullion  in  gold  and  silver  found  in  St.  Ed- 
mundsbury  amounted  to  5000  marks."  *  I  beg  your 
pardon  for  interrupting  you,  but  how  much  is  a  mark,  Mr. 
Storey."     "  A  mark  is  about  the  value  of  13s.  and  4d. 

"  These  monasteries  were  famous  for  their  libraries  ;  and 
there  was  always  a  scriptorium  or  writing-room  attached  to 
each  monastery,  where  their  music  and  missals,  the  works 
of  the  Fathers,  and  other  religious  books,  as  well  as  the 
Latin  classics,  were  copied  ;  by  means  of  these  scriptoria, 
the  monks  compiled  and  preserved  the  first  annals  of  Saxon 
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history,  without  which  this  would  have  been  now  a  land  of 
darkness,  as  to  any  account  of  what  had  passed  in  former 
ages. 

"  In  foreign  monasteries,  boys  and  novices  were  chiefly 
occupied  in  copying  music,  but  the  missals  and  bibles  were 
ordered  to  be  written  by  monks  of  mature  age  and  discre- 
tion. At  the  foundation  of  Winchester  College,  William,  of 
Wykeham,  who  was  a  great  mathematician  and  architect,  as 
well  as  a  most  excellent  ecclesiastic,  hired  and  employed 
transcribers  to  make  books  for  the  library.  There  is  now 
in  the  British  Museum  a  transcription  of  Virgil's  iEneid, 
written  in  the  13  th  century,  which  came  from  the  library 
of  St.  Augustine,  at  Canterbury.  But  the  scarcity  of  parch- 
ment'in  those  primitive  days  prevented  the  transcription  of 
many  valuable  books,  which  otherwise  might  have  been 
preserved. 

"  In  Henry  VIIFs  time,  this  priory  possessed  lands, 
cottages,  &c,  of  immense  value,  both  within  and  without 
the  parish.  On  the  15th  of  September,  1534,  William 
Willyams,  prior,  William  Gregory  and  Anthony  Whyatt, 
sub-priors,  and  twelve  other  canons,  acknowledged  King 
Henry  VIII  as  supreme  head  of  the  Church  ;  and  on  the 
12th  February,  William  Willyams  surrendered  '  the  House' 
to  the  King.  By  these  suppressions  of  monasteries,  the 
c oners  of  King  Henry  VIII  became  exceedingly  rich,  but 
Henry  was  a  capricious  King, '  and  bestowed  these  lands 
injudiciously.  Sometimes  he  exchanged  them,  sometimes  he 
staked  them  at  play,  sometimes  he  gave  them  away  without 
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thought,  as  a  reward  for  the  most  trivial  service.  It  is 
said  that  he  transferred  a  religious  house,  of  some  value, 
to  a  woman,  because  she  presented  him  with  a  dish  of  pud- 
dings that  pleased  his  palate. 

"  In  King  Henry  VIII's  reign,  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  gave  place  to  Protestantism.  This  change  in  reli- 
gion forms  one  of  the  epochs  in  history,  and  is  called  the 
Reformation."  "  Do  you  remember  all  you  have  been 
telling  me,  Mr.  Storey  ?"  "  No,  Signor,  those  events 
happened  many  years  before  I  was  born.  Now,  you  per- 
ceive the  use  of  the  scriptoria.  Had  it  not  been  for  these 
written  documents  we  never  should  have  known  what  had 
happened  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world." 
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CHAPTER  XII. 
st.  james's  church. 

"  At  the  present  time,  Signer,  in  this  golden  land  of  old 
England,  all  religions  are  tolerated ;  once  it  was  not  so, 
great  persecutions  were  practised  both  in  the  Church  and 
out  of  it. 

"  St.  James's  was  the  first  church  erected  in  this  town, 
a.d.  1240;  it  is  situated  in  St.  James's-street,  and  was 
originally  a  conventual  church  of  the  late  priory.  It  is  a 
strong,  plain,  ancient  structure,  of  an  oblong  form,  consist- 
ing of  a  nave,  two  aisles,  with  chancel,  and  three  galleries. 
This  church  presents  here  and  there  portions  of  good  per- 
pendicular character,  a  style  for  which  Somersetshire  is 
peculiarly  famed. 

"  It  is  to  the  assistance  of  Henry  VII,  who,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  steady  support  afforded  him  by  the  natives  of 
Somerset,  in  his  contest  with  the  house  of  York,  founded 
their  churches  and  rebuilt  their  towers,  in  a  style  of  un- 
usual elegance. 

"  St.  James's  church  tower  in  form  is  square  and  perpen- 
dicular, it  is  built  with  four  floors,  and  has  good  pierced 
parapets,  long  windows,  pinnacles,  and  a  handsome  belfry- 
turret.  Its  buttresses  are  rectangular.  On  the  south  side 
of  this  tower,  and  on  each  flank  of  the  window  of  the  third 
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story,  there  are  stone  figures,  representing  St.  John  and  St. 
James  ;  some  historians  suppose  that  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul  are  meant,  to  whom  the  late   Priory  was  dedicated. 

"  There  are  five  bells  within  the  tower.  The  dates  of 
these  bells  are  modern,  being  respectively  1610,  1626, 
1626,  1721,  and  1749.  In  addition  to  the  dates,  they 
bear  the  names  of  the  Churchwardens,  during  whose  official 
service  they  were  suspended,  together  with  a  short  sen- 
tence, expressive  of  their  being  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
God. 

"The  roof  is  plain.  The  separation  between  the  nave  and 
the  aisles  is  affected  by  five  arches,  resting  upon  pillars. 
There  are  seven  perpendicular  windows,  with  mullions  and 
tracery  in  the  south  aisle,  and  the  same  number  in  the  north 
aisle. 

11  The  font  is  very  ancient  and  beautiul,  it  stands  at  the 
south-west  end,  just  at  the  entrance.  It  is  of  white  stone, 
octagonal,  and  in  the  early  perpendicular  style.  For  many 
years  it  was  hid  from  view,  being  half  buried  in  the  west 
wall,  but  a  short  time  since,  it  was  brought  forth  to  light ; 
it  is  now  restored,  and  placed  in  a  suitable  position,  namely, 
near  the  porch,  thereby  typifying  that  by  baptism  we  enter 
the  Church. 

"  The  following  are  the  subjects  sculptured  on  the  eight 
compartments. 

"  I. — The  Crucifixion — and  the  two  Maries. 

"  II. — St.  Augustine  the  Father,  with  his  emblem,  a 
flaming  heart — and  his  two  Canons  of  the  Order. 
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"  III. — St.  James  the  Great,  with  staff  and  scrip.  St. 
Peter,  with  his  emblem,  the  key.  St.  Bartholomew  with 
knife,  the  instrument  of  his  martyrdom. 

"  IV. — St.  John,  chalice  with  evil  spirit  issuing  from  it. 
St.  Matthew  with  a  hatchet.     St.  Thomas  with  spear. 

"  V. — Judas  with  a  bag.  St.  Philip  with  cross.  St. 
James  the  Less,  with  Fuller's  club. 

"VI— St.  Matthew  with  halbert.  St.  Andrew.  St. 
Simon  with  saw. 

"  VII. — St.  Paul  with  book  and  sword.  St.  Barnabas 
with  staff.     St.  Stephen  with  stone. 

"  VIII. — St.  John  the  Baptist  with  cross.  St.  Michael 
the  Archangel,  with  shield.     St.  Marie. 

"  Above  these  figures  is  a  border  of  quatrefoils.  The 
quatrefoil,  or  quatre  feuille,  which  in  French  means  four 
leaves,  was  an  imitation  of  the  primrose,  which  being  one 
of  the  first  flowers  of  spring,  was  considered  the  harbinger 
of  reviving  nature,  and  was  consequently  adopted  by  our 
church  architects  as  an  emblem,  to  signify  that  the  Gospel, 
the  harbinger  of  peace  and  immortality  was  there  preached. 
The  trefoil  (trois  feuille)  or  three  leaves,  was  an  emblem  of 
the  Trinity. 

"  The  organ  is  small,  but  of  good  tone,  and  of  great 
power ;  it  was  a  gift  to  the  church  by  the  late  Frederic 
Corfield,  Esq. 

"  The  churchyard  has  been  enlarged  recently,  and  there 
is  a  fine  view  of  the  railway  station  from  it.  This  railway, 
Signor,  was  opened  to  Taunton  on  the  1st  July,  1842." 
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"  What  an  interesting  account,"  observed  Almavero,  "  I 
feel  very  much  obliged  to  you.  Can  we  return  this  way  to 
North-street  ?"  "  Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Storey.  "  After  we 
have  reached  North-street,  we  will  continue  our  walk  to- 
wards North  Town.  The  antiquity  of  Nor' ton  or  North 
Town,  is  forcibly  expressed  in  the  following  traditional 
distich  : — 

'  Taunton  was  a  furzy  down, 
When  Nor'ton  was  a  market  town.' 
North  Town  even  now  enjoys  and  retains  peculiar  privileges 
of  its  own,  for  there  is  an  annual  fair  held  here,  for  three 
days,  on  the  7th,  8th  and  9th  of  July,  called  '  North  Town 
fair.'  You  will  laugh,  Signor,  when  I  tell  you  what  sort 
of  commodity  this  fair  is  opened  with — It  is  garlic." 
"  Garlic  !"  exclaimed  Almavero.  "  What  a  strange  thing! 
Who  buys  it?"  "  Chemists,  and  green  grocers,"  replied 
Mr.  Storey.  "  Garlic  is  much  used  in  medicine  and  also  in 
cookery.  To  this  sale  of  garlic,  which  commences  at  sun- 
rise, succeeds  the  fair  for  all  sorts  of  horses  and  cattle  ;  and 
the  other  two  days  are  devoted  to  the  sale  of  pedlery  and 
confectionery." 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

ST.    MART   MAGDALENE. 

"  Now,  Signor,  we  are  coming  near  the  great  Lion  of 
the  town."  "  Lion  !"  exclaimed  Almavero.  "  Yes,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Storey  ;  "  anything  that  is  worth  seeing  in  a 
town  is  called  a  lion."  "  How  very  singular  this  English 
language  is  !"  observed  Almavero  ;  "  I  shall  never  under- 
stand it."  "  St.  Mary  Magdalene's  Church,"  resumed 
Mr.  Storey,  u  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  at  the 
end  of  Hammet  Street.  Sir  Benjamin  Hammet,  who  in 
the  year  1708,  was  one  of  the  representatives  of  this 
Borough,  at  his  own  cost  built  this  regular  and  beautiful 
street.  He  obtained  an  Act  from  Parliament,  to  purchase 
and  pull  down  two  houses  in  Fore  Street  and  several  other 
buildings,  and,  on  the  site  of  them,  to  open  a  passage  36 
feet  wide,  in  a  direct  line  to  St.  Mary  Magdalene's  Church, 
and  to  erect  other  houses  and  buildings.  Before  Sir  B. 
Hammet  cleared  this  way,  this  sacred  and  magnificent 
structure  was  almost  hidden  from  view  ;  the  access  to  it 
was  through  a  narrow  lane,  and  opposite  this  entrance 
stood  an  old  ruinous  almshouse.  Sir  B.  Hammet,  under 
sanction  of  the  above  act,  opened  this  spacious  way  to  the 
church,  which  terminates  in  a  large  area,  denominated 
*  Church  square.'" 
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"  St.  Mary  Magdalene's  is  the  largest  and  most  magnificent 
of  all  the  ecclesiastical  buildings  in  Taunton.  It  is  a  con- 
ventual church  of  the  late  priory,  but  the  exact  date  of  its 
erection  has  never  been  precisely  ascertained  ;  its  origin  is 
buried  in  obscurity.  No  church  in  this  county  has  under- 
gone more  frequent,  or  greater  changes,  or  received  more 
or  larger  additions  since  its  first  erection  ;  hence,  no  date 
is  applicable  to  the  whole,  and  many  must  be  affixed,  as  the 
several  parts  arose,  or  alterations  were  made. 

"  It  is  believed,  that  a  church  existed  here,  on  the  same 
site,  long  previous  to  the  Norman  Conquest.  The  present 
structure  was  erected  in  a.d.,  1314. 

"The  rectory  of  this  parish  was  rated  in  1292  at  90 
marks.  It  was  subsequently  made  into  a  vicarage.  This 
change  took  place  in  Edward  II. 's  reign,  1308,  under  Walter 
Hazelshaw,  first  Dean,  then  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 

"  The  original  ordination  of  this  vicarage  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalene  is  remarkable.  *  It  allotted  not  a  dead  salary, 
or  a  pecuniary  pension,  but  standing  provisions  of  all  the 
accommodations  of  life,  such  as  meat,  drink,  which  was  to 
be  ■  brisk  ale,'  a  horse  to  ride  upon,  corn  and  hay  also  were 
allowed  for  its  maintenance,  and  two  shillings  a  year  for 
the  shoeing  of  the  animal.  The  vicar  also  had  a  house  pro- 
vided for  him,  and  a  yearly  stipend  from  the  prior  and 
convent,  of  15  marks  in  silver.' 

"St  Mary  Magdalene's  church  is  a  spacious,  oblong 
structure,  having  a  nave,  four  aisles,  and  a  chancel.     Few 
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churches  possess  four  aisles.  The  Saxons,  in  their  eccle- 
siastical buildings,  constructed  them  with  only  one  aisle, 
and  that  was  on  the  north  side.  The  Normans  built  their 
churches  with  an  aisle  on  each  side  of  the  nave  ;  and  a  re- 
markable feature  in  Norman  architecture  was  the  semi- 
circular arch." 

"  Pray,"  enquired  Almavero,  "  what  do  you  call  the 
1  nave  V  "  "  The  nave  is  the  middle  aisle,  Signor  ;  so  called 
from  the  Latin  word  *  navis,'.a  ship,  to  which  a  church  has 
been  likened. 

"  There  used  to  be  galleries  in  this  church,  but  there  is 
only  one  now,  at  the  west  end,  where  the  organ  stands, 
called  the  crown  gallery,  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
royal  arms  being  placed  in  front  of  it. 

"  The  tower  was  furnished  with  eight  deep  toned  bells, 
which  used  to  chime  every  three  hours,  but  since  this  part 
of  the  building  has  been  in  an  unsafe  state,  these  bells  have 
been  removed. 

"  The  communion  plate  belonging  to  this  church  is  most 
costly,  especially  one  large  silver  flagon,  *  the  guifte  of 
Mistress  Grace  Portman.' 

"  The  chief  entrance  is  at  the  west  end,  under  a  pointed 
arch  in  the  tower,  the  area  of  which  forms  a  porch.  This 
entrance  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  a  screen  of  fretwork 
in  wood  and  iron.  The  effect  on  the  beholder  is  very 
striking  as  he  enters  the  church ;  the  clustered  columns, 
the  numerous  arches,  the  elaborately-carved  and  finely-gilt 
roof,  the  spacious  nave  and  aisles,  the  beautiful  and  ruby 
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tints  of  the  richly-stained  windows,  casting  a  subdued  and 
hallowed  light  through  the  sacred  edifice.  The  silvery  peel 
of  the  bells,  succeeded  by  the  hallowed  notes  of  the  deep- 
toned  organ,  resounding  through  '  the  long  drawn  aisle  and 
fretted  vault ;'  all  these  beautiful  realities  combined,  fill 
the  astonished  mind  of  the  beholder  with  the  thought,  that 
this  sacred  edifice,  fashioned  by  the  frail  hand  of  man,  is 
truly  the  house  of  God. 

"When  Dr.  Cottle  was  appointed  to  the  vicarage  in 
1840,  the  church  was  in  a  most  dangerous  and  dilapidated 
state.  Dr.  Cottle  was  a  great  benefactor  to  this  church. 
1  heard  the  other  day,  Signor,  that  he  spent  a  large  sum  of 
money  to  alter  and  repair  the  interior."  "  The  eastern 
window,"  observed  Almavero,  "  is  very  beautiful."  "  In- 
deed il  is,  Signor,"  replied  Mr.  Storsy.  "  It  is  by  the 
celebrated  Wailes,  of  Newcastle ;  and  pray  pbserve  that 
small  side  window  over  the  chancel  door,  in  memory  of  a 
child  of  Dr.  Cottle's,  that  one  is  by  Wailes  also. 

"Dr.  Cottle  did  away  with  pews,  and  substituted  benches, 
thereby  gaining  400  additional  sittings ;  extended  the 
western  gallery,  introduced  stoves,  had  a  proper  drainage 
made,  &c,  &c,  whilst  a  rate  was  raised  to  enable  the 
church-wardens  to  repair  the  roofs,  walls,  and  windows. 
Tims  the  vicar,  with  the  combined  assistance  of  the 
parishioners,  and  under  the  superintendance  of  Mr.  It. 
Carver  and  Mr.  Ferrey,  restored  and  beautified  the  church 
as  it  stands  now,  in  its  present  beauty  and  elegance." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE    TOWER    OF    ST.    MARY    MAGDALENE. 

"  The  tower  is  the  admiration  of  every  beholder,  and  is 
acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the 
*  third  pointed'  or  perpendicular  style,  that  exists  in  Eng- 
land. 

"  This  elegant  structure  in  shape  is  quadrangular,  stand- 
ing at  the  west  end,  and  evidently  built  subsequently  to  the 
main  part  of  the  edifice.  It  is  divided,  from  top  to  bottom, 
into  three  compartments,  which  are  subdivided  again  into 
two  divisions.  Over  the  entrance  is  a  broad  open  window, 
highly  ornamented  on  the  top  with  hexagonal  tracery,  and 
stone  quatrefoils.  The  battlements  are  peculiarly  elegant, 
being  formed  of  open  tabernacle  work,  and  terminating  at 
the  corners  of  the  tower  in  lofty  pinnacles  of  the  most  de- 
licate workmanship,  each  of  which  is  surmounted  by  a 
vane.  The  height  of  this  tower  is  121  feet,  and  of  the  pin- 
nacles 32  feet. 

"  The  tower  no  doubt  took  many  years  to  complete;  it  is 
evident,  however,  that  the  original  design  was  never  de- 
parted from,  the  same  order  prevailing  through  the  whole. 
William  of  Wykeham,  was  supposed  to  be  the  founder  of  it, 
some  time  between  the  years  1390  and  1400.  This  pre- 
late owed  his  fame  and  rise  in  the  world  to  his  superior 
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knowledge  of  mathematics  and  architecture.  He  was  the 
founder  of  Winchester  college,  and  of  New  College,  Ox- 
ford ;  he  died  in  1404,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age.  Others 
again  suppose,  because  on  the  transoms  of  the  two  upper 
series  of  belfry  windows  are  sculptured  angels  supporting 
shields,  on  which  are  carved  the  initials  <Ht  33,  that  Richard 
Bere,  Abbot  of  Glastonbury,  was  the  founder ;  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  great  Wykeham  of  Winchester  designed  this 
beautiful  structure,  and  that  Richard  Bere  finished  it,  or 
ornamented  the  part  where  his  initials  are.  This  prelate 
was  Abbot  of  Glastonbury  from  the  year  1493  to  1544.  It 
is  very  evident  from  another  circumstance,  that  this  digni- 
tary must  have  visited  Taunton,  for,  on  a  shield  in  front  of 
some  almshouses  at  the  end  of  East  Reach,  but  in  the  parish 
of  West  Monkton,  these  initials,  surmounted  by  a  Bishop's 
mitre,  occur  again." 

"  Pray  pardon  my  interrupting  you,  Mr.  Storey,  but 
what  are  those  distorted  looking  faces  and  figures  that  you 
see  in  various  parts  of  the  building  ?"  "  Oh,  those,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Storey,  "  are  termed  '  gurgoyles,'  derived  from 
the  Latin  word  *  gurges,'  a  riotous  spendthrift  or  glutton  ; 
hence  these  figures  consist  of  representations  of  grotesque 
and  debased  animals,  as  well  as  of  human  forms,  in  the 
most  unaccountable  postures.  By  some  these  oddities  are 
attributed  to  the  caprice  of  the  workmen  who  carved  them, 
but  it  has  also  been  well  observed,  that  these  uncouth 
forms  are  meant  to  represent  the  vices  and  depravities  of 
human  nature,  and  are  placed  at  the  western  extremity  of 
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buildings ;  the  east,  or  altar  end,  being  adorned  by  the  re- 
presentations of  saints  and  angels,  thus  showing  how  dis- 
tant holiness  is  from  sin. 

"This  beautiful  church  tower,"  continued  Mr.  Storey, 
"  is  in  a  most  precarious  state.  If  doomed  to  be  pulled 
down,  its  fall  will  be  like  the  death  of  a  near  relation  to 
the  inhabitants — almost  every  one  will  mourn  its  loss.  There 
is  only  one  thing  that  is  indestructible,  Signor,  and  that  is 
a  future  eternity.  All  things  perish,  but  eternity  has  no 
end. 

"  In  the  ancient  history  of  Taunton,"  continued  Mr. 
Storey,  "  must  be  included  its  formation  into  an  archdea- 
conry. The  first  prelate  who  instituted  an  archdeacon 
in  his  diocese,  was  Lanfranc,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in 
1075.  The  first  appointment  of  this  kind  in  Taunton,  was 
in  1106,  in  the  reign. of  Henry  I.  The  archdeaconry  com- 
prises four  deaneries,  viz.,  Bridgwater,  Crewkerne,  Dun- 
ster,  and  Taunton,  and  contains  165  parishes.  All  these 
parishes  are  in  the  diocese  of  Bath  and  "Wells,  of  which 
the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Auckland  is  the  Bishop." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 
st.  George's  church,  wilton. 

"  The  banner  of  St.  George  is  the  national  banner  of 
England ;  it  is  a  plain  white  flag,  with  a  red  cross ;  and  is 
used  always  at  coronations  and  other  great  ceremonials.  It 
is  also  a  distinguishing  flag  of  an  Admiral  of  the  white 
squadron.  In  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th  centuries,  the  Eng- 
lish soldiers  wore  St.  George's  cross  as  a  badge  of  distinc- 
tion over  their  armour.  St.  George  appears  to  be  the 
patron  saint  of  England ;  thus,  for  instance,  there  is  St. 
George's  banner,  St.  George's  cross,  and  St.  George  and 
the  Dragon,  &c,  &c.  Many  churches  are  dedicated  to 
tliis  saint;  for  instance  St.  George's  chapel  at  Windsor, 
and,  in  our  own  neighbourhood,  in  the  Manor  of  Fons 
George  at  Wilton,  is  St.  George's  church. 

"  Wilton  derives  its  name  from  two  Saxon  words,  wyll 
or  welle, — a  well,  and  tun,  a  town — Well-town,  now  pro- 
nounced Wilton.  The  Saxons  denominated  even  a  small 
collection  of  habitations  towns.  Fons,  in  Latin,  means 
a  fountain.  There  used  to  be  a  fountain  once  here,  but  of 
late  years  it  has  been  destroyed."  "  I  am  quite  charmed 
with  the  appearance  of  this  neat,  clean-looking  church  ; 
and  it  is  so  prettily  situated,"  observed  Almavero.  "  Well, 
I  think  it  is,  Signor.     It  is  an  ancient  church  conveniently 
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pewed,  and  possesses  a  fine-toned  organ.  A  few  years  ago, 
I  understand  that  the  tower  was  rebuilt  and  the  burial- 
ground  enlarged. 

"  There  is  a  detached  school-room  near  this  sacred  edifice; 
and  a  short  time  ago,  a  lending  library  was  established  by  the 
incumbent  for  the  poor  of  this  parish,  the  funds  for  which 
were  raised  by  the  sale  of  fancy  articles,  held  in  the  school- 
room. And  now,  Signor,  I  will  endeavour  to  describe  the 
new  church  to  you." 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

HOLY    TRINITY    CHURCH    AND    SCHOOL. 

"  Holy  Trinity  is  a  district  church  of  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalene, and  situated  at  the  east  end  of  the  town  ;  it  was 
opened  for  divine  service  in  1842.  This  structure  is  built 
with  a  nave,  chancel,  and  two  aisles.  The  galleries  are  at 
the  north,  south,  and  west.  The  ground  on  which  this 
sacred  edifice  stands,  is  enclosed  with  walls  and  iron  rail- 
ings. The  weeping  willow,  the  yellow  blossoming  furze, 
yews,  and  other  trees  and  shrubs  adorn  the  green  sod.  No 
tombstones  are  visible,  the  burying  place  is  in  crypts  under- 
neath the  church.  The  first  body  interred  here,  was  that 
of  a  little  boy  of  about  seven  years  of  age.  The  worthy 
incumbent  of  Holy  Trinity,  the  Rev.  Frederic  Smith,  may 
certainly  be  called  the  benefactor  of  this  church.  It  is  con- 
sidered to  be  peculiarly  his  own  church,  and  he  takes  a  de- 
light in  adorning  it.  This  reverend  gentleman  not  only  en- 
dowed it,  but  gave  a  deep-toned  organ  ;  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  the  Sunday  evening  service  performed,  he 
has  had  this  church  prettily  lit  up  with  gas.  Two  brass 
coronce,  suspended  from  above,  light  up  the  nave,  whilst 
gas  standards,  carrying  triple  lights,  are  placed  in  different 
parts  of  the  church. 
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"  A  painted  glass  window  will  soon  ornament  the  east 
end  of  this  edifice,  in  testimony  of  a  much  respected  young 
lady,  who  died  in  this  town  a  short  time  ago  ;  by  the  request 
of  her  near  relatives,  her  memory  will  be  commemorated  by 
them  in  this  pleasing  manner. 

"  The  interesting  subjects  selected  for  this  beautiful 
obituary  ornament  to  the  church,  by  the  worthy  incumbent, 
to  whom  the  choice  has  been  left,  are  the  following : — 
namely,  on  the  four  lower  medallions,  are  to  be  the  four 
Evangelists. 

"  On  the  four  upper  ones, 

"  I — The  Adoration  of  the  Magi. 

"  II — The  Baptism  of  our  Lord. 

"  III— The  Lord's  Supper. 

"  IV — The  Ascension. 

"  This  window  is  to  be  executed  by  the  celebrated  Mr. 
Clutterbuck,  of  London. 

"  I  hear  that  a  subscription  is  about  to  be  raised  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  a  church  clock." 

"  I  should  very  much  like  to  go  to  Trinity  church  one 
Sunday  evening,  Mr.  Storey.  I  understand  that  the 
psalms  are  chanted  beautifully  there."  "  Very  well, 
Signor,  we  will,  if  you  wish  it,  go  next  Sunday." 

M  South  of  Holy  Trinity  church  is  a  large  school-house, 
built  by  the  bounty  and  under  the  auspices  of  this  same 
benefactor,  where  upwards  of  200  boys  and  girls  are  daily- 
educated.  Adjoining  the  schoolroom  are  apartments  for 
the  schoolmaster.     The  ground  around  this  charitable  insti- 
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tution  is  laid  out  in  grass  and  pretty  flower  beds ;  iron 
railings  enclose  these  premises.  Near  the  church,  is  the 
union  or  workhouse,  for  the  infirm  and  poor,  a  well-built 
and  spacious  building,  with  a  detached  hospital.  Formerly, 
divine  service  was  performed  within  the  walls  of  the  union, 
but  the  incumbent  of  Holy  Trinity,  in  kindness  to  the 
inmates,  opened  a  passage  from  the  union  to  the  church, 
gave  up  a  part  of  the  south  gallery,  and  erected  a  private 
staircase  for  the  paupers  to  ascend  to  their  seats.  The  poor 
little  friendless  boys  and  girls  belonging  to  this  institution 
sit  below,  on  either  side  of  the  nave. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  CONVENT  AND  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHAPEL. 

"  The  Convent  stands  on  a  high  eminence,  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  town,  on  the  Shoreditch  road,  and  is  open 
on  every  side  to  the  healthy  air  of  the  surrounding  country. 
This  building,  Signor,  was  originally  intended  for  a  general 
hospital  for  the  poor,  the  foundation  stone  of  which  was 
laid  by  Lord  North,  attended  by  several  noblemen,  the 
gentry,  and  the  clergy,  together  with  many  respectable 
inhabitants,  on  Michaelmas  day,  1772.  In  the  year  1774, 
the  building  was  covered  in,  but  the  funds  were  exhausted 
before  it  could  be  completed,  and  it  was  at  length  sold  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  its  erection.  The  convent  is  in- 
habited by  a  society  of  nuns  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis, 
who  took  up  their  residence  here  in  the  year  1807.  They 
emigrated  from  Bruges  during  the  melancholy  period  of  the 
French  Revolution,  when  Robespierre  and  his  merciless 
partizans  proscribed  the  clergy ;  and  when  Flanders  had  be- 
come the  seat  of  war  between  the  French  and  allied  armies. 

"  On  the  arrival  of  these  nuns  in  England,  in  1794,  they 
settled  at  Winchester,  where  they  resided  until  their 
removal  to  Taunton.  The  pious,  charitable  ladies  who  now 
inhabit  this  building  are,  many  of  them,  the  daughters  of 
the  first  noblemen  of  the  land. 
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"  There  is  a  boarding  school  attached  to  this  convent  for 
young  ladies. 

"Within  this  spacious  structure  is  a  chapel,  which  has 
recently  been  beautifully  restored  by  Mr.  Hansom,  a  Clifton 
architect,  of  much  taste  and  ability,  and  contains  several 
excellent  geometrical  windows,  filled  with  stained  glass. 
The  altar  end  is  very  chaste  and  elegant,  and  a  richly- 
sculptured  reredos  or  altar  screen,  with  its  niches  filled  with 
statuary,  adorns  it. 

"There  are  some  fine  paintings  in  this  chapel.  One 
especially  is  worthy  of  remark  :  it  is  a  full  length  figure  of 
Christ,  larger  than  life  size,  by  the  Spanish  painter  Murillo. 
This  beautiful  picture  was  the  celebrated  altar-piece  of  the 
chapel  of  the  Chateau  Hougoumont,  on  the  field  of 
Waterloo.  For  a  long  time  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
the  painting  remained  in  the  chapel,  and  was  an  object  of 
great  curiosity  to  visitors.  Many  offers  were  made  to  Count 
Robiano,  to  purchase  it,  without  success,  but  he  at  length 
consented  to  dispose  of  it  for  a  large  sum  of  money.  This 
valuable  picture  subsequently  fell  into  the  possession  of  the 
Rev.  J.  Mitchell,  who  generously  presented  it  to  the  convent. 

"  Waterloo  is  a  village  of  Belgium  ;  every  one,  Signor, 
has  heard  of  the  battle  that  was  fought  on  the  field  of 
Waterloo,  between  two  of  the  greatest  generals  who  ever 
lived,  on  the  18th  of  June,  1815. 

"  The  Chateau  of  Goumont  or  Hougoumont  was  one  of 
those  continental  residences  which  unite  in  them  something 
of  the  nature  of  a  farm  house  and  a  castle  ;  this  mansion 
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was  the  residence  of  a  Belgic  gentleman,  and  consisted 
chiefly  of  an  old  tower  and  a  chapel.  The  garden  was 
enclosed  by  a  high  and  strong  wall,  and  round  this  garden 
was  an  orchard.  The  position  was  deemed  so  important  by 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  that  he  took  possession  of  it  on  the 
17th  of  June.  The  importance  of  this  place  was  also  so 
well  appreciated  by  Bonaparte,  that  the  battle  of  the  18th 
begun  by  his  attacking  Kougoumont ;  the  contest  raged 
here  with  considerable  fury,  the  struggle  was  fearful.  The 
Chateau  was  in  flames,  and  here  the  wounded  and  the.  dead 
of  each  army  were  burnt  during  the  conflagration,  or  buried 
under  the  huge  blackened  beams  which  fell  on  them,  and 
yet  the  little  fire-stained  chapel  remained  standing  through- 
out the  attack ;  and  the  picture  which  now  hangs  on  the 
convent  chapel  wall  in  our  own  neighbourhood  once 
adorned  that  sacred  little  edifice  on  that  ever-memorable 
battle-field. 

"  At  the  south  end  of  the  Crescent,  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  in  the  Ionic  order  of  architecture,  was  built  in  the 
year  1823.  This  chapel  for  the  congregation  is  dedicated 
to  St.  George.  It  is  neatly  fitted  up  with  benches,  and  has 
a  fine  deep- toned  organ.  Over  the  altar  is  a  charming 
painting  of  our  blessed  Lord  ;  this  painting,  also,  is  by  that 
great  Spanish  master,  Murillo." 

"  The  Crescent,"  observed  Almavero,  "  is  one  of  the 
nicest  parts  of  this  town.  The  green  field  in  front  is  very 
cheering  ;  and  how  pretty  the  sheep  and  the  lambs  look  !" 
"Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Storey,  "the   Crescent  is  an  elegant 
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row  of  houses  ;  these  buildings  are  situated  in  Paul's  field. 
The  first  stone  of  these  houses  was  laid  by  William  King- 
lake,  Esq.,  in  1807. 

"  That  large  mansion  at  the  end  of  the  Crescent,  Signor, 
was  once  an  abbey,  dedicated  to  St.  Paul,  and  inhabited  in 
the  year  1322  by  Carmelite  Friars.  It  is  now  the  property 
of  E.  Coles,  Esq.,  and  has  been  made  into  a  dwelling- 
house  ;  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  Paul's  house.  The 
field  in  front,  and  the  bridge  behind,  are  called  Paul's  field 
and  Paul's  bridge." 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 


CHAPELS    AND    ALMSHOUSES. 


"  Besides  the  churches  in  this  town,"  continued  Mr. 
Storey,  "the  Dissenters  have  in  the  different  streets  erected 
handsome  places  of  worship,  wherein  they  may  serve  their 
Maker,  in  the  various  forms  of  their  religion. 

"  There  are  Wesleyan,  Baptist,  Independent,  and  Uni- 
tarian chapels,  and  a  Quaker's  meeting-house. 

"  The  octagon  chapel  in  Middle  Street,  St.  James's,  was 
built  in  the  year  1778,  under  the  direction  of  that  pious 
minister,  the  Rev.  John  Wesley. 

"The  celebrated  James  Lackington  erected  the  Wes- 
leyan chapel,  called  the  Temple.  It  was  greatly  improved 
and  enlarged  a  few  years  since.  James  Lackington 
began  life  as  a  small  bookseller,  but  by  perseverance,  in- 
dustry, and  talent,  he  amassed  a  vast  fortune.  He  went  to 
London,  and  resided  in  Finsbury  Square,  where  he  opened 
a  bookseller's  shop,  and  called  it  '  the  Temple  of  the  Muses.' 
Ihere  is  a  good  lending  library  attached  to  the  Temple 
chapel,  situated  in  Upper  High  Street,  in  this  town. 

"  The  Unitarian  chapel  is  ornamented  with  much  rich 
oak  carving  ;  the  centre  oak  pillars,  extending  to  the  roof, 
are  most  elegantly  finished. 
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"  The  Rev.  Josiah  Toulmin,  D.D.,  the  first  author  of  the 
history  of  Taunton,  was  the  minister  of  the  Independent 
chapel  in  Paul  Street,  for  many  years  ;  he  was  greatly  be- 
loved and  respected,  and  was  removed  from  hence  to  Bir- 
mingham, in  1803. 

"  There  are  a  great  many  charitable  institutions,  Signor, 
in  this  town.  Some  are  for  poor  old  men,  and  some  for 
old  women,  who  live  in  these  habitations  free  of  rent. 
These  poor  people  are  generally  old  or  infirm,  and  incapable 
of  earning  their  livelihood  by  manual  labour.  Grey's  and 
Huish's  are  considered  the  best.  There  is  a  large  statue  of 
Mr.  Grey  in  St.  Mary  Magdalene's  church.  This  worthy 
man  was  born  in  Taunton,  but  educated  in  London. 
Saunders'  charity  bestows  woollen  cloth  to  the  poor  ;  others 
again  furnish  bread  ;  so  that  this  little  town  of  Taunton 
may  indeed  be  looked  upon  as  a  favoured  place. 

11  Besides  these  almshouses  and  charities,  there  are  a 
variety  of  schools,  where  children  are  taught  at  a  very 
trifling  cost.  There  are  National,  British,  Infant,  and 
Sunday  schools,  belonging,  respectively,  to  each  church  and 
chapel  throughout  the  town.  The  poor  by  these  means, 
Signor,  can  hear  their  children  read  a  chapter  of  the  Bible 
to  them  on  a  Sunday  evening,  or  any  other  good  book." 
"But,  do  they  employ  themselves  in  this  manner  ?"  asked 
Almavero.  "  I  fear  all  do  not,"  replied  Mr.  Storey.  "  In 
a  flock  of  sheep,  there  are  always  some  ill-favoured 
ones  to  be  found,  but  happily,  these  sickly  sheep  are  few 
in  number,  compared  to  the  good. 

E 
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"  In  1846,  a  Wesleyan  College  was  built  on  the  Trull 
road,  a  fine,  handsome,  ornamental  structure,  delightfully- 
situated  in  an  open  airy  eminence. 

"  In  the  following  year,  the  Independent  School  was 
commenced,  which  was  soon  afterwards  completed.  It  is  a 
substantial  building,  situated  on  the  Bishop's  Hull  road." 

"  I  am  becoming  quite  fond  of  Taunton,"  observed  Alma- 
vero  ;  "the  walks  are  so  pretty."  "  The  great  advantage 
that  Taunton  possesses,"  replied  Mr.  Storey,  "  is  that  it  is 
so  compact  a  town,  that  a  person  is  soon  out  of  it  into  the 
country." 
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CHAPTER  XLX 

THE    TAUNTON    COLLEGE    SCHOOL. 

"  There  is  no  town  in  all  England  so  favoured  as  Taun- 
ton is,"  resumed  Mr.  Storey,  "  for  the  number  of  schools, 
both  for  young  ladies  and  young  gentlemen  ;  and  the  mas- 
ters for  languages,  as  well  as  for  accomplishments,  appear 
most  excellent. 

"  The  first  established  school  of  any  repute  in  this  town, 
was  the  one.  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  '  the  Grammar 
school.'  This  is  a  strong,  ancient,  red-stone  building,  con- 
trasting prettily  with  the  dark  green  ivy,  which  has  well- 
nigh  covered  almost  the  whole  of  the  north  side.  Adjoin- 
ing the  lofty  school-room,  is  a  house  for  the  master,  and 
over  a  part  of  the  master's  residence,  is  the  dormitory  for 
the  boarders. 

"This  structure  was  built  and  founded  in  1522,  by 
Richard  Fox,  Bishop  of  Winchester.  This  prelate  was 
translated  from  the  see  of  Durham  to  that  of  Winchester  in 
1502.  He  was  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  secretary  of 
state,  one  of  the  privy  council,  and  godfather  to  Henry  VIII. 
Besides  this  grammar  school  at  Taunton,  Bishop  Fox  built 
Corpus  Christi  College,  at  Oxford,  in  1516  ;  and  a  free 
school  at  Grantham,  the  place  where  he  was  born.     After 
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a  number  of  other  pious  acts,  he  died   September   14th, 
1528,  and  was  buried  in  his  cathedral  church  of  Winchester. 

"  Above  the  chief  entrance  to  the  school-room,  are  the 
arms  of  Bishop  Fox,  namely,  azure,  a  pelican  vulned,  with 
wings  disclosed,  feeding  her  young.  In  heraldry,  Signor, 
colours  are  called  tinctures,  every  shield  must  be  tinctured 
prior  to  its  having  a  coat  of  arms  on  it.  Birds,  when  they 
spread  themselves,  are  said  f  to  be  displayed.'  A  pelican 
vulned,  feeding  her  young,  is  said,  '  to  be  in  her  piety.' 
Above  the  pelican,  is  a  Bishop's  mitre,  adorned  with  pearls, 
surmounted  by  a  cross  ;  underneath  is  simply  a  scroll, 
bearing  no  motto.  Bishop  Fox's  coat  of  arms  is  very 
emblematical  of  a  good  christian,  which  the  founder  un- 
doubtedly was. 

"  Bishop  Fox  only  gave  the  school-room,  and  school- 
house,  but  left  no  funds  for  its  support.  This  school  was 
subsequently  endowed  by  William  Walbee,  who  in  his  last 
will,  dated  July,  1553,  gave  400  marks  to  be  laid  out  in 
lands.  By  a  deed,  dated  June  12th,  in  the  same  year, 
William  Pool  or  Pole,  of  Colyford,  granted  *  all  those 
messuages,  cottages,  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments, 
commonly  called  Coffins,  Hays,  and  Castle,  in  the  parish 
of  Hawkchurch,  in  the  County  of  Dorset,  to  Sir  John 
Portman,  Knight,  and  other  gentlemen,  as  trustees  in  trust, 
for  the  sole  use  of  the  school-master,  living  within  the  free 
school  of  Taunton,  to  be  named  by  the  warden  of  New 
College,  Oxford,  and  to  his  successors  for  ever.  For  a  long 
period,  these  lands  have  been  let  by  masters  on  leases,  ter- 
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minable  on  lives ;  but  it  is  the  intention  of  that  generous 
gentleman,  who  has  accepted  the  appointment  of  head  mas- 
ter of  the  school,  to  apply  to  the  authorities,  who  have 
power  in  this  respect,  to  bind  himself,  and  his  successors, 
from  renewing  those  leases,  as  they  fall  in  hand  ;  so  that  in 
the  course  of  time,  these  estates  will  be  held  in  possession, 
and  instead  of  producing  an  annual  income  of  £30,  as  at 
present,  will  produce  £200  a-year  for  the  master. 

"  We  see  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires,  and  so  it  is  with 
schools,  and  this  school  has  had  its  changes.  It  was  re- 
opened on  the  29th  of  September,  1855,  Michaelmas-day. 
The  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Auckland,  has  graciously  promised  to  be  the  patron,  and  to 
give  an  annual  prize  to  the  scholars,  which  is  to  be  called 
1  the  Bishop's  prize.'  There  are  also  two  annual  exhibi- 
tions attached  to  this  school,  open  to  the  whole  town,  given 
by  the  Rev.  Frederic  Smith,  the  head  master.  This  same 
gentleman  has  also  purchased  and  liberally  bestowed  a 
house  for  the  second  master,  with  a  piece  of  well-gravelled 
ground  attached,  as  a  play-ground  for  the  scholars. 

M  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  re-establishment  of  this  col- 
lege school  will  prove  a  blessing,  and  a  benefit  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  neat  little  town  of  Taunton  Deane." 

"Were  you  at  this  school,  Mr.  Storey  ?"  enquired  Alma- 
vero.  "  No,  Signor,  but  my  father  was.  The  school  was 
then  called  the  Free  Grammar  School,  but  free  to  no  one. 
The  school  master's  name  was  Hurly ;  he  was  a  most  clever, 
scientific  man,  and  incumbent  curate  of  St.  Mary  Magda- 
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lene,  Wilton,  and  Trull.     This  excellent  man  lies  buried  in 
Wilton  church-yard. 

"  On  the  north  side  of  this  college  school,  is  a  piece  of 
ground,  walled  all  round,  and  divided  into  compartments, 
where  the  market  for  cattle,  every  last  Saturday  in  each 
month,  is  held.  The  agricultural  show  for  cattle,  poultry, 
and  implements  of  husbandry,  is  also  exhibited  annually 
in  this  enclosed  place. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

THE    WOOLLEN    MANUFACTURE. 

"  I  will  now,  Signor,  give  you  an  account  of  the  woollen 
trade  which  was  carried  on  in  this  town,  *  when  the  Plan- 
tagenets  were  yet  on  the  throne.' 

"  The  street  at  which  you  enter  from  the  London  road,  as 
far  as  East-gate,  is  nearly  half  a  mile  long,  and  is  called 
East-reach,  formerly  known  by  the  appellation  of  East- 
stretch  ;  it  is  said  to  have  been  the  place  where  the  weavers 
extended  their  chains  and  stretches. 

"  The  commencement  of  the  woollen  trade  in  England 
can  be  traced  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Edward  III :  this 
monarch  greatly  encouraged  the  manufacture  of  English 
broadcloth,  and  forbade  his  subjects  wearing  foreign  manu- 
facture. Previous  to  this  time,  though  England  was  famous 
for  its  sheep's  wool,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  inhabitants 
of  this  little  Isle  knew  how  to  convert  it  into  cloths,  unless 
of  a  very  coarse  kind,  called  friezes  ;  our  wool  was  exported 
to  the  Netherlands,  and  enriched  that  country.  The  King 
sent  over  emissaries  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  the 
Flemish  weavers,  and  to  try  and  find  out  how  that  useful 
article  of  clothing,  broad  cloth,  was  made.  Every  induce- 
ment was  held  out  to  these  industrious  people  to  transport 
themselves  and  their  art  to  England.     In  Flanders  these 
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poor  weavers  earned  a  scanty  maintenance ;  the  offer  was 
too  tempting  to  be  rejected,  and  numbers  came  over,  bring- 
ing with  them  their  machines  and  their  trade.  Royal  pro- 
tection was  immediately  granted,  to  encourage  their  settle- 
ment in  this  country.  The  first  persons  who  came  over 
here  were  two  cloth  weavers  from  Brabant,  in  1331  ;  these 
people  settled  in  York.  Some  Flemings  in  1336  came  to 
Taunton  and  fixed  their  abode  here,  and  carried  on  the 
woollen  trade.  An  eminent  clothier,  who  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  Gloucestershire,  had  the  surname  of  Webb  given 
him  by  the  King. 

"  In  1353,  Edward  III  removed  the  staple  of  English 
wool  from  Flanders,  and  fixed  it  in  several  cities  of  England, 
particularly  at  Westminster. 

"  The  persons  who  left  the  Netherlands  for  this  country 
amounted  to  a  vast  number.  It  was  considered  best,  in 
order  to  prevent  discontent  or  any  desire  of  returning,  to 
establish  in  the  different  towns  throughout  the  kingdom, 
various  sorts  of  woollen  manufactures.  Thus  Taunton 
became  the  seat  of  the  serge  manufacture,  and  '  Tauntons,' 
as  these  serges  were  called,  became  as  famous  in  the  markets 
of  Europe,  as  *  Manchester  cottons,'  or  f  Spitalfield  silks.' 

"  In  later  times,  a  great  many  weavers  arrived  in  Eng- 
land, driven  here  by  the  cruelties  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  a 
Spanish  general ;  many  of  these  people  settled  in  Taunton. 

"  The  weaving  of  wool,  since  its  introduction  into  Eng- 
land, has  been  subjected  to  great  changes  and  fluctuations, 
but  it  is  now  brought  to  great  perfection. 
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"There  is  now  no  woollen  manufacture  in  Taunton, 
although  there  is  a  large  warehouse  near  the  Town  Mills, 
where  wool  is  prepared."  "  Was  not  Edward  III  one  of 
the  Plantagenets,  Mr.  Storey  ?"  "  Yes,  Signor  ;  I  will 
tell  you  why  he  was  called  so.  Henry  II  was  the  first 
Plantagenet  King  ;  not  Edward  I'll.  Henry  II  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Matilda  and  Geoffrey  Martel,  Count  of  Anjou. 
Henry's  family  name  was  Martel ;  it  was  changed  to  Plan- 
tagenet, because  the  Count  of  Anjou,  the  father  of  Henry, 
used  to  wear  on  his  helmet  a  bunch  of  flowering  broom, 
(plante-de-genet)  instead  of  a  plume." 
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SILK    FACTORIES. 

"  I  perceive,  Signor,  that  there  are  a  good  many  silk 
factories,  both  in  Taunton  and  its  neighbourhood,  which 
doubtless  employ  a  great  many  hands  ;  the  work  is  not 
laborious,  so  it  is  very  suitable  for  women  and  children." 
"  Silk,  certainly,  is  a  beautiful  article  of  clothing,"  observed 
Almavero ;  "  it  suits  the  taste  of  the  ladies.  The  drapers' 
shops  look  so  uncommonly  gay,  with  their  windows  decked 
with  silks  and  ribbons. 

"When  we  consider  that  it  is  only  a  little  worm  that 
spins  the  silk  for  our  wear,  it  is  really  wonderful !  Do  you 
remember,  Mr.  Storey,  the  number  of  silkworms  we  had  in 
our  garden  at  Rome  ?  They  used  to  feed  on  the  leaves  of 
that  dear  old  mulberry  tree  near  the  fountain.  In  Italy  these 
little  creatures  thrive  best  in  the  open  air.  When  the  time 
for  winding  off  the  silk  from  the  cones  came,  how  busy  my 
little  sister  Corri  used  to  be  !  La  Riva  was  more  studious 
and  sedate  ;  she  seldom  partook  of  our  amusements."  "  La 
Riva  !  poor  girl !  she  has  been  sadly  tried,"  observed  Mr. 
Storey.  "  Her  disappointments  have  been  great :  time 
alone,  and  her  deep  sense  of  duty  will  tend  greatly  to  re- 
cover her  :  but  we  will  banish  these  home  thoughts  for  the 
present,  and  I  will  endeavour  to  give  you  an  account  of  the 
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manufacture  of  silk,  and  how  it  was  first  introduced  into 
England.  The  art  of  making  fine  Italian  organzine  or 
thrown  silk  out  of  fine  raw  silk,  was  first  discovered  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  and  hazard,  and  introduced  into  this 
kingdom  by  Sir  Thomas  Lombe  or  Loom,  after  whom  the 
machines  called  looms  were  named.  The  brother  of  this 
gentleman,  supported  by  Sir  T.  Lombe's  fortune,  went  to 
Savoy  in  1 7 16,  to  examine  a  large  and  curious  machine  there, 
by  which  all  the  organzine  silk  was  made,  and  which  was 
guarded  with  the  utmost  jealousy  ;  for  the  King  passed  a 
law,  stating,  that  if  any  one  carried  the  art  out  of  his  do- 
minions, he  should  suffer  death.  Mr.  Lombe,  during  his 
stay  in  that  country,  saw  the  machine  so  often,  and  pried 
into  its  nature  so  narrowly,  that  he  made  himself  master  of 
its  structure,  and  of  all  the  different  parts  and  motions  be- 
longing to  it.  After  Mr.  Lombe's  return  to  England,  under 
the  protection  of  a  royal  patent,  in  1718,  Sir  Thomas  Lombe 
erected  at  Derby,  a  machine  similar  to  the  one  his  brother 
had  so  well  observed  on  the  Continent.  Mr.  Lombe  soon 
afterwards  died,  as  was  supposed,  by  poison,  administered 
by  an  Italian  woman,  sent  over  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
him.  These  works  then  became  the  property  of  his  cousin, 
another  Sir  Thomas  Lombe.  In  1732,  Government,  willing 
to  spread  so  useful  an  information,  gave  Sir  Thomas  £1400, 
to  suffer  the  trade  to  be  laid  open,  and  the  model  of  the 
works  taken,  which  model  was  for  many  year3  kept  in  the 
Tower,  and  considered  a  great  curiosity. 

"  In  1778,  the  weaving  of  silk  was  first  introduced  into 
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Taunton  by  Messrs.  Forbes  and  Wasdale.  In  1795,  Mr. 
Leny  Smith,  of  London,  was  induced  by  Sir  Benjamin 
Hammet  to  commence  the  weaving  of  crape  in  Taunton. 

"  In  1806,  the  silk  manufactory  was  much  augmented  and 
improved,  and  in  London  it  was  extensively  carried  on  by 
Messrs.  Ingleby,  Jones,  and  Co. 

"  The  chief  articles  that  used  to  be  manufactured  in  this 
town  were  Crapes,  Persians,  Sarsnets,  and  different  sorts  of 
silk  goods,  both  figured  and  plain. 

"  There  are  no  weaving  machines  in  Taunton  now,  but 
there  are  several  silk  factories,  where  the  raw  silk  is  wound 
off  into  hanks  or  slips  ;  in  this  raw  state,  the  slips  are  sent 
to  the  weaving  districts.  Henry  II,  of  France,  was  the 
first  King  who  wore  a  pair  of  silk  stockings.  The  original 
invention  of  weaving  silk  into  stockings  came  from  Spain, 
from  whence  these  articles  of  luxury  were  brought  over  to 
Henry  VIII  and  Edward  VI. 

"  The  great  advantage  which  this  manufacture  afforded 
to  other  nations,  made  our  King,  James  I,  very  earnest  for 
its  being  introduced  into  England ;  and  it  is  to  this  monarch 
that  we  are  indebted  for  the  plantation  of  mulberry  trees  in 
England.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  this  King's  reign,  the 
broad  manufacture  was  introduced  into  England,  and  pro- 
secuted with  great  vigour. 

"  Subsequently  the  manufacture  of  silk  became  very  con- 
siderable in  London  ;  and  now,  Signor,  the  Spitalfield  silks 
are  so  beautiful,  that  scarcely  any  nation  can  vie  with  the 
manufacture  of  our  little  Isle." 
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THE  CHARTER  AND  THE  GAOL. 

"  To-day,  Signor,  we  will  devote  our  morning  to  an  ac- 
count of  the  gaol.  Taunton  was  not  incorporated  by  a 
royal  charter  until  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  in  1627.  This 
deed  changed  the  constitution  of  the  borough,  and  invested 
the  government  of  the  town  in  a  civil  power,  namely,  in  the 
hands  of  a  mayor,  a  recorder,  2  aldermen,  justices  of  the 
peace,  a  town  clerk,  24  burgesses,  and  other  officers ;  the 
mayor  and  aldermen  being  annually  elected  by  the  burgesses. 
This  instance  of  royal  favour  was  not  however  sufficient  to 
attach  the  inhabitants  to  the  interests  of  the  King  in  the  civil 
wars,  for  in  Taunton  a  spirited  stand  was  made  against  the 
arbitrary  measures  of  Charles  I.  The  zeal  and  steadiness 
with  which  the  town,  (including  the  corporation,)  sup- 
ported the  cause  of  Parliament  against  the  despotic  views 
of  Charles  I,  were  remembered  when  his  son  Charles 
II  was  established  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  and  full 
revenge  was  taken  for  the  disloyalty  and  injuries  with  which 
his  royal  father  had  been  treated. 

"  In  1662,  commissioners  were  appointed  for  each  county, 
city,  and  borough,  for  regulating  corporations.  Orders 
were  by  them  issued  for  displacing  the  officers  and  de- 
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molishing  the  walls,  bulwarks,  and  garrisons  of  those  dis- 
loyal places,  which  had  stood  out  against  the  King.  Such 
places  were  looked  upon  as  having  been  the  seats  of  re- 
bellion, and  their  destruction  was  deemed  inevitable  as  an 
example  to  future  times.  The  county  troops,  and  trained 
bands  belonging  to  the  respective  towns,  were  employed  as 
guards,  to  prevent  tumults  at  the  demolition  of  their  forti- 
fications. Taunton  felt  the  effect  of  these  measures.  Its 
corporation  was  deprived  of  its  charter,  and  its  walls  so  en- 
tirely rased  to  the  ground,  that  its  present  inhabitants  can- 
not tell  where  they  stood. 

"  This  town  continued  without  a  charter  for  17  years, 
when  the  same  King,  at  the  intercession  of  Dr.  Peter 
Mew,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  granted  it  a  new  charter. 
The  corporation  existed  under  this  charter  until  the  year 
1792,  'when  the  members  thereof  being  reduced  to  eleven, 
a  number  less  than  the  majority  of  the  capital  and  inferior 
burgesses  together,  the  charter  became  nullified,  and  the 
corporate  body  totally  divested  of  its  powers.'" 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Storey,  for  your  entertaining  account 
of  the  charter  ;  I  now  understand  what  it  signifies.  I  hear 
people  call  Taunton  a  stupid  place ;  I  think  it  is  a  most  in- 
teresting one  ;  you  kindly  tell  me  some  new  particular 
every  day."  "  Yes,  Signor,  Taunton  has  for  centuries 
been  famous  in  history  ;  most  of  the  inhabitants  are  quite 
unacquainted  with  the  historical  facts  connected  with  the 
1  Town  they  live  in.'  I  will  now  proceed  with  the  de- 
scription of  the  gaol. 
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u  There  was  formerly  in  Taunton  a  County  Bridewell. 
This  building  was  too  small,  and  was  so  out  of  repair  that 
it  was  found  difficult  to  keep  prisoners  safe  in  it,  and  more- 
over, its  being  situated  in  the  borough,  was  deemed  incon- 
venient. Therefore  the  Justices  of  the  county,  in  the  years 
1753  and  1754,  directed  that  it  should  be  sold,  and  a  large 
gaol  should  be  erected  by  county  rates,  on  a  piece  of  ground 
purchased  of  John  Mallick,  Esq.,  only  a  few  yards  with- 
out the  borough.  This  gaol  was  for  those  who  were  com- 
mitted for  felonies,  misdemeanors,  or  a  breach  of  the  peace, 
but  not  for  debtors.  The  Mayor,  when  he  committed  a  person, 
could  not  afterwards  discharge  him  at  the  borough  sessions, 
but  the  defaulter  was  compelled  to  remain  in  prison  till  the 
next  county  sessions,  or  gaol  delivery.  The  Mayor's  in- 
competency in  this  respect,  rendered  it  necessary  that  there 
should  be  a  prison  for  the  borough.  A  vestry  meeting  was 
accordingly  convened,  and  it  was  carried  by  vote,  that  a 
new  gaol  was  to  be  built  on  another  spot,  the  foundation  of 
which  was  laid,  and  the  building  partly  erected,  when  Sir 
Benjamin  Hammet,  considering  that  it  interfered  with  his 
plan  of  opening  a  new  street  to  St.  Mary  Magdalene's 
church,  purchased  a  piece  of  ground  near  the  site  of  the 
former  bridewell,  and  at  his  own  expense,  erected  a  new 
one  in  a  plain  but  strong  style  of  building,  and  which  was 
denominated  Wilton  gaol.  Sir  Benjamin  also  gave,  for 
ever,  the  adjoining  house  for  the  governor's  residence. 

"  This  building  was  greatly  improved,  and  re-built  in 
1815. 
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"  On  the  abandonment  of  Ilchester  gaol,  this  became  the 
county  gaol  for  the  confinement  of  debtors,  and  many  ex- 
tensive alterations  and  improvements  have  lately  been  made 
for  carrying  out  the  separate  system,  namely,  of  keeping 
debtors  quite  apart  from  criminals.  It  was  opened  for  the 
reception  of  debtors,  on  the  24th  February,  1843,  on  which 
occasion  28  males  and  3  females  were  admitted. 

"  Under  the  superintendence  of  the  present  governor,  the 
gaol  is  kept  remarkably  clean  and  neat,  and  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  inmates  attended  to  with  the  greatest  care. 
On  the  entrance  into  the  gaol  of  every  convicted  prisoner, 
they  are  obliged  to  be  dressed  in  the  gaol  suit,  namely,  a 
parti-coloured  dress  of  yellow  and  grey,  or  brown ;  their 
hair  is  cut  close,  and  these  people  undergo  a  thorough  wash- 
ing. The  women  are  dressed  in  a  brown  and  grey  striped 
dress.  The  women  are  employed  in  washing,  ironing,  and 
needle- work." 

"  Why  are  they  dressed  in  that  manner  ?"  enquired  Alma- 
vero.  H  For  a  very  good  reason,"  replied  Mr.  Storey.  u  No 
prisoner  can  escape,  without  being  easily  detected  ;  they 
would  soon  attract  the  attention  of  everybody,  as  they  have 
*  Wilton  Gaol'  in  large  letters  placed  on  the  back  of  their 
coats, 

"  Every  culprit  is  confined  in  a  cell,  which  he  has  to 
himself;  they  work  separately  in  small  compartments  when 
engaged  in  outdoor  work.  The  punishment  of  the  tread- 
mill is  very  distressing  to  look  at ;  but,  Signor,  crime  must 
be  punished,  or  else  no  one  would  be  safe.     Malefactors 
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convicted  of  murder  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  are  hung 
over  the  lodge  entrance.  The  prisoners  are  allowed  the 
privilege  of  medical  and  clerical  attendance,  and  there  is 
a  chapel  within  the  walls,  where  prayers  are  read  every 
morning,  and  on  Sundays  the  service  is  performed  twice. 

u  This  building  is  in  future  to  be  designated  '  the  Taun- 
ton Gaol,'  on  account  of  the  mistakes  arising  from  the  county 
gaol  of  Wilton  in  Wiltshire  bearing  the  same  name  as  the 
one  here,  viz.,  Wilton  gaol. 

"  When  we  were  at  the  museum,  the  other  day,  Signor, 
did  you  not  observe  the  skeleton  of  a  rhinoceros'  head  ;  also 
a  large  block  of  wood  in  the  corner  of  the  room,  which  the 
curator  said  had  been  dug  out  of  an  excavation,  that  was 
being  made  for  a  new  corridor  of  cells,  at  Wilton,  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  use  of  the  female  prisoners  ?  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  curious  fact,  how  trees  came  to  be  there, — large  oak 
trees  lying  one  across  the  other,  together  with  roots,  branches, 
leaves,  and  acorns,  underwood,  such  as  alder  and  hazel,  and 
quantities  of  hazel  nuts,  the  bones  of  animals,  and  the  head 
of  the  above-named  rhinoceros.  It  was  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture to  most  people,  what,  and  how  it  could  be  ;  and  it 
was  commented  upon  by  many  learned  men  at  the  archaeo- 
logical meetings  ;  some  thinking  that  this  mingled  collection 
was  the  remains  of  an  antediluvian  flood,  and  others,  that  it 
was  once  the  forest  of  Taunton  Deane,  or  Den,  which,  in 
Saxon,  signifies  a  wood.  Whatever  it  may  have  been,  the 
certainty  is  lost  in  the  antiquity,  for  no  mention  is  made  of 
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it  any  where.  The  wood  of  the  oak  found  in  that  excava- 
tion is  beautiful,  finely-grained,  and  marked,  and  as  dark  as 
rosewood,  and  bearing  a  polish  equal  to  ebony.  The 
trees  were  so  large  as  to  admit  of  tables  being  made  of 
the  wood,  and  many  persons  in  the  town  had  boxes  and 
other  little  ornamental  articles  made  out  of  it  as  curiosities, 
in  remembrance  of  so  remarkable  an  event ;  thousands  came 
from  far  and  near  to  view  so  extraordinary  a  spectacle. 

"  The  assizes  are  held  in  Taunton  once  a- year,  namely, 
in  the  spring. 

w  An  underground  passage,  leading  from  the  gaol  to  the 
new  Shire  Hall,  is  almost  completed.  During  the  assizes  it 
will  be  lit  with  gas  ;  and  prisoners  will  have  to  proceed 
through  this  passage  to  the  hall  to  take  their  trials  for  the 
misdemeanors  they  have  committed." 

"  The  new  Shire  Hall  is  a  most  beautiful  building,  Mr. 
Storey, — who  designed  it  ?"  "  Mr.  Moffat,  of  London, 
Signor,  and  it  indeed  does  him  infinite  credit ;  it  is  both 
chaste  in  architectural  design,  and  ornamental  in  appear- 
ance. 

"  A  new  police-station  is  also  in  contemplation  ;  it  is  to 
be  erected  just  opposite  the  gaol,  and  near  the  Shire  Hall." 
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THE    TAUNTON    AND    SOMERSET    HOSriTAL. 

As  Signor  Almavero  and  Mr.  Storey  were  passing  the 
hospital,  they  observed  an  immense  crowd  collected  round 
a  cart,  which  was  standing  at  the  entrance  to  the  building. 
Several  men  were  lifting  out  a  poor  boy,  who  had  fallen 
from  a  ladder,  and  broken  his  leg.  The  boy  was  perfectly 
insensible,  and  was  accompanied  by  his  father,  who  appeared 
most  anxious  about  his  suffering  child. 

"  What  an  excellent  institution  the  hospital  is,"  remarked 
Mr.  Storey.  "  It  was  founded  in  1809,  on  the  occasion  of 
1  the  Jubilee.' 

"  The  Jubilee  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  was  a 
Hebrew  feast,  enjoining  many  charitable  privileges  to  the 
poor.  It  was  a  feast  of  great  rejoicing  as  well  as  of  charity. 
It  was  celebrated  every  50th  year. 

"  When  King  George  III  had  reigned  50  years,  a  l  Jubi- 
lee* was  ordered  to  be  observed  in  every  town  throughout 
the  kingdom  ;  each  place  claimed  its  own  way  of  celebrat- 
ing it. 

"  At  the  suggestion  of  a  benevolent  medical  man  of  this 
town,  Dr.  Malachi  Blake,  instead  of  a  dinner  which  was 
about  to  be  given,  he  pointed  out  how  much  better  it  would 
be  to  have  a  more  lasting  memorial  of  so  eventful  a  day. 
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A  meeting  was  accordingly  convened  by  two  of  the  magis- 
trates of  Taunton,  namely,  the  Rev.  J.  Gale  and  the  Rev. 
F.  Warre,  to  take  the  subject  into  consideration ;  it  was 
held  in  the  guildhall  of  the  old  market-house,  over  which 
John  Tyndall  Warre,  Esq.,  of  Hestercombe,  presided,  and 
it  was  agreed  that  an  hospital  for  the  suffering  poor  should 
forthwith  be  erected.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  carry 
the  plan  into  execution,  and  a  sufficient  subscription  for  so 
great  an  undertaking  being  raised,  the  foundation  stone  was 
laid  with  masonic  honours,  on  the  11th  of  April,  1810,  on 
ground  munificently  given  to  the  institution  for  that  pur- 
pose by  George  Sheppard,  Esq.  The  grand  masonic  pro- 
cession moved  from  the  market-house  to  St.  Mary  Magda- 
lene's church,  where  an  excellent  discourse  was  delivered 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Guerin.  From  thence  the  procession  pro- 
ceeded to  the  ground  where  the  building  was  to  be  erected. 
The  grand  chaplain  here  offered  up  a  prayer,  suitable  to 
the  solemn  occasion,  and  the  provincial  grand  master,  John 
Leigh,  Esq.,  after  an  impressive  oration,  laid  the  foundation 
stone  in  regular  masonic  form. 

il  The  hospital  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients 
on  the  25th  of  March,  1812.  The  hospital  contains  six 
wards,  and  possesses  a  large  medical  library,  a  museum, 
and  an  excellent  dispensary.  There  is  a  large  committee- 
room,  an  operation-room,  baths,  &c.  Suitable  and  com- 
fortable apartments  are  provided  for  the  house  surgeon, 
matron,  nurses,  and  other  inmates  belonging  to  this  estab- 
lishment.    The  invalids  also  have  the  benefit  of  clerical 
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comfort.  Prayers  are  read  here  twice  a  week,  and  a  full 
service  with  a  sermon  performed  every  Sunday.  The  holy 
communion  is  administered  once  a  quarter,  and  at  other 
times  at  the  discretion  of  the  chaplain. 

"  This  hospital  is  supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions 
and  donations,  and  by  the  gratuitous  assistance  of  many 
medical  gentlemen  of  the  town.  All  accidental  cases  are 
taken  in  immediately,  but  both  indoor  and  outdoor  patients 
are  admitted  by  ■  recommends'  given  by  subscribers.  In 
the  committee-room  there  is  an  admirable  and  exact  por- 
trait, exquisitely  finished  in  oils,  by  Ponsford,  of  the  bene- 
volent Dr.  Malachi  Blake.  Two  other  portraits  hang  in 
that  room,  namely,  of  George  Sheppard,  Esq.,  and  of  Mr. 
Howe,  a  munificent,  and  one  of  the  first,  donors  to  this 
hospital. 

"  A  valuable,  as  well  as  an  ornamental  addition  was 
made  to  this  hospital  in  1850.  After  the  death  of  that 
much  respected  man,  Dr.  Standert,  a  handsome  sum  was 
subscribed  by  his  friends,  to  perpetuate  in  some  manner  or 
other  a  testimonial  to  his  memory  ;  a  liberal  sum  was  soon 
collected  amongst  his  friends,  and  it  was  agreed  between 
them,  that  a  medical  library  would  be  the  most  suitable 
memorial,  and  which  the  doctor  himself  would  have  most 
appreciated  in  his  life  time.  This  library  contains  many 
valuable  and  expensive  works,  and  is  enclosed  in  handsome 
glazed  mahogany  cases.  At  the  same  time,  the  subscrip- 
tion was  so  handsome,  as  to  enable  the  doctor's  friends  to 
add  a  white  marble  bust,  on  a  beautiful  pedestal  of  the 
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same.  This  admirable  likeness  was  sculptured  by  Theed. 
Dr.  Standert  was  surgeon  to  the  hospital  for  19  years. 

"  His  widow  gave  her  husband's  library  chair,  which  un- 
folds and  forms  into  steps. 

"  From  time  to  time  this  benevolent  institution  has  been 
enriched  by  large  subscriptions  and  donations.  Many  have 
bestowed  munificent  sums,  but  paramount  stand  the  names 
of  Labouchere,  Gould,  Lethbridge,  and  Sherwill. 

"  In  1816,  an  eye  infirmary  was  founded  by  James  Billet, 
Esq.,  surgeon  and  oculist ;  this  institution  is  also  chiefly 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions  and  donations. 

"  In  1820,  a  short  distance  from  Taunton,  on  the  Staple- 
grove  road,  an  asylum  for  lunatics  was  opened  by  Messrs. 
Nehemiah  and  James  Duck,  surgeons.  The  management 
of  these  afflicted  patients  is  now  carried  on  on  a  different 
plan  to  what  it  was  formerly.  Under  the  humane  care 
and  sole  management  of  W.  E.  Gillett,  Esq.,  these  poor 
invalids  find  a  comfortable  home  ;  none  now,  but  a  limited 
number  of  female  lunatics  are  admitted.  The  house  and 
grounds  bear  the  name  of  Fair-water,  and  truly  is  this 
name  given  to  this  pretty  estate,  for  it  is  most  delightfully 
situated." 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

PERKIN    WARBECK   IN    TAUNTON. 

"  I  am  now  going  to  give  you  some  historical  facts,  Signor, 
which  took  place  in  Henry  VII's  reign."  "  I  am  glad  of 
it,  Mr.  Storey  ;  for  I  like  to  hear  about  eminent  men  and 
glorious  actions."  "We  can  scarcely  call  the  subjects  that 
I  am  going  to  dwell  upon  either  the  one  or  the  other," 
replied  Mr.  Storey  ;  "  they  will  chiefly  relate  to  civil  wars 
and  rebellions  :  but  to  proceed  : — 

"  Henry  VII  of  Lancaster  married  Elizabeth  of  York, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Edward  IV.  By  this  marriage,  the 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  were  united,  and  a  civil  war, 
which  had  devastated  the  country  for  many  years,  now  sub- 
sided. Yet  Henry  by  no  means  enjoyed  a  peaceful  reign, 
for  both  Simnel  and  Perkin  rose  up  to  assert  their  right  to 
the  throne.  Simnel  was  soon  defeated,  in  a  battle  at  Stoke, 
in  Nottinghamshire,  and  served  the  rest  of  his  life  as  a  ser- 
vant in  the  King's  kitchen.  Perkin  Warbeck  was  not  so 
easily  subdued  :  he  declared  that  he  was  Richard,  Duke  of 
York,  the  younger  son  of  Edward  IV,  who,  it  was,  said,  had 
escaped  from  the  Tower,  by  the  assistance  of  the  men  who 
were  hired  by  Richard  III  to  murder  the  young  Prince. 
Both  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  Edward  IV's  sister,  and 
James  IV  of  Scotland,  supported  the  claims  of  Warbeck, 
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and  James  gave  him  his  niece,  the  Lady  Catherine  Gordon, 
in  marriage.  Assisted  by  this  patronage,  for  five  years 
Warbeck  harassed  the  Government  of  Henry,  and  involved 
him  in  a  war  with  the  Scots.  A  subsidy  of  £12,000  was 
demanded  by  Henry  to  defend  the  nation.  In  Cornwall, 
the  Provost  of  Penryn,  the  receiver  of  the  tax,  made  him- 
self very  obnoxious  to  the  Cornish  people  by  raising  the 
subsidy  with  great  rigour.  Flammock,  a  lawyer,  and 
Joseph,  a  blacksmith,  took  up  arms  against  the  Provost, 
who  fled  to  Exeter,  and  from  thence  took  refuge  in  the 
Castle  of  Taunton.  Here  he  was  seized  by  his  countrymen 
and  killed.  At  Wells,  these  Cornishmen  were  joined  by 
Lord  Audley  with  a  strong  force ;  they  proceeded  to 
London,  where  the  King  drew  up  his  forces  and  gave  them 
battle.  Here  Lord  Audley  was  forced  to  surrender,  and 
was  beheaded  on  Tower-hill.  Flammock  and  Joseph  were 
executed  at  Tyburn.  The  Cornishmen,  irritated  at  this 
defeat,  looked  out  for  another  leader,  and  their  thoughts 
turned  on  Perkin  Warbeck  ;  he  was  invited  from  Ireland, 
whither  he  had  retired,  to  be  their  leader.  Acceding  to  the 
proposal,  Warbeck  landed  at  Whitsand  Bay,  in  Cornwall, 
and  assumed  the  title  of  Richard  IV,  and  by  a  public  pro- 
clamation invited  the  people  to  his  standard.  He  soon 
raised  a  considerable  force,  and  tried  to  take  Exeter  by  storm ; 
failing  in  his  design,  he  advanced  towards  Taunton,  and  seized 
the  castle,  where  he  determined  to  make  a  stand.  He  was 
closely  pursued  by  Edward  Courtney,  Earl  of  Devon.  The 
King  also  advanced  against  him  with  a  large  army.     War- 
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beck's  men,  dispirited  by  the  animated  defence,  withdrew 
from  their  leader  secretly.  Warbeck's  firmness  forsook  him  ; 
he  deserted  his  few  remaining  followers,  and  with  60  horse- 
men fled  to  the  New  Forest,  and  subsequently  took  refuge 
in  Beaulieu  Monastery,  near  Southampton.  But  soon  after- 
wards Warbeck  left  this  monastery,  and  joined  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  in  raising  another  army  against  the  King  ;  both 
these  rebels  were  taken  prisoners — Warwick  was  beheaded 
on  Tower  hill,  and  Warbeck  hanged  at  Tyburn. 

"  Taunton,  Signor,  centuries  back,  was  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  West  of  England,  and  in  the 
civil  wars  between  King  Charles  and  his  Parliament,  this 
town  became  an  object  of  vigorous  struggle,  which  should 
possess  its  fortress."  "  What  are  civil  wars,  Mr.  Storey  ?" 
11  Civil  wars,  Signor,  are  wars  between  those  people  who 
live  under  the  same  government,  and  are  more  disastrous 
than  any  other,  since  they  can  be  of  no  advantage  to  the 
nation,  but  on  the  contrary  cause  endless  divisions,  and 
totally  put  a  stop  to  trade." 

The  sky  was  cloudy,  and  the  wind  blowing  cold,  as  our 
two  friends  were  crossing  the  bridge  over  the  Tone.  The 
snow  began  falling  in  large  flakes.  "  We  had  better  step 
into   this  shop,    Signor,  until  the  storm  is   over."     Mrs. 

K was  very  polite,  and  begged  the  gentlemen  would 

walk  in,  and  shelter  themselves  until  the  storm  had  abated, 
which  they  gladly  did.  "  Has  the  Tone  ever  been  frozen 
over  ?"  enquired  Mr.  Storey,  by  way  of  saying  something. 
"Yes,  Sir,"  replied  Mrs.  K ;  "  the  winter  of  1853  was 
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uncommonly  severe  ;  for  nearly  three  weeks  there  was  an 
incessant  frost,  and  the  ice  attained  such  a  solidity  and 
thickness,  that  hundreds  of  people  congregated  on  it.  It 
was  on  the  26th  of  February,  Shrove-Tuesday ;  on  the 
evening  of  that  day  an  exciting  and  pleasant  sight  was  wit- 
nessed by  thousands  of  persons  who  were  assembled  on  the 
bridge.  Large  fires  were  lit  on  the  ice,  which  illuminated 
the  river  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  and  displayed  the 
evolutions  of  the  skaters  and  sliders  to  the  delighted  be- 
holders on  the  bridge.  And  on  that  day,  at  6  p.m., 
pancakes  were  made  and  fried,  water  boiled,  and  tea  pre- 
pared on  the  ice,  of  which  hundreds  of  people  partook  with 
delight,  declaring  that  they  should  never  forget  so  novel  a 
mode  of  preparing  pancakes  and  tea."  "  It  was  indeed  a 
novelty,"  observed  Mr.  Storey  ;  "  we  thank  you  very  much 

for  your  interesting  anecdote,  Mrs.  K ,  and  also  for  the 

kind  shelter  you  have  given  us.     We  will  now  go  home." 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

ROBERT  BLAKE,  AFTERWARDS  ADMIRAL  BLAKE. 

"We  are  now  entering  on  some  historical  accounts  of 
Taunton  again,  Signor,  but,  as  it  is  rather  long  in  the 
detail,  I  have  written  out  a  whole  account  of  it  for  you ; 
take  and  read  it  at  your  leisure  ;  I  think  you  will  find  the 
narrative  interesting  :  it  relates  to  the  undaunted  Blake, 
and  how  he  held  out  and  protected  the  inhabitants,  when 
besieged  for  54  days  by  the  Royalist  troops."  Almavero 
gladly  took  the  manuscript  from  Mr.  Storey,  and  said  he 
would  certainly  peruse  it.  And,  as  my  juvenile  readers 
will  doubtless  like  to  know  the  contents  of  Mr.  Storey's 
manuscript,  I  will  transcribe  it  for  their  edification  :— 

"  Robert  Blake  was  one  of  a  large  family,  and  the  son  of 
Humphrey  Blake,  a  merchant  of  Bridgwater  ;  the  house  in 
which  the  Admiral  was  born  is  still  standing,  in  a  part 
which  was  formerly  known  as  St.  Mary's  street,  'a  two- 
storied  house,  built  of  blue  lias  stone,  with  walls  of  immense 
thickness,  heavy  stone  stairs,  oak  wainscots,  and  decorated 
ceilings  ;  altogether  a  habitation  of  Tudor  origin.'  This 
house  of  Humphrey  Blake  stood  within  a  garden,  bounded 
by  the  River  Parret  and  Durleigh  Brook.  From  his  father's 
garden,  he  could  see  the  extraordinary  flow  of  tide,  known 
to  seamen  as  a  *  Bore,'  a  phenomenon  only  to  be  met  with 
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in  the  Ganges,  the  Severn,  and  one  or  two  other  rivers.  It 
was  in  this  secluded  spot,  in  the  vicinity  of  ships,  both 
native  and  foreign,  that  the  ruddy-faced  boy,  Robert  Blake, 
spent  his  boyhood  until  the  age  of  16. 

"  In  the  sixteenth  century,  piracy  was  not  the  despicable 
calling  it  now  is  ;  these  desperate  marauders  were  soldiers 
of  fortune  on  another  element.  The  seas  were  filled  with 
pirate  ships.  The  Moors  of  Africa,  especially,  had  erected 
piracy  into  a  national  system  ;  and  this  nation  was  a  terror 
to  all  Europe.  Humphrey  Blake  manned  his  own  ships, 
and  sailed  with  his  own  merchandise  :  '  these  voyages  were 
full  of  peril ;  on  his  return  home,  many  a  tale  of  valorous 
deeds  and  chance  escapes  had  he  to  tell  his  children,  in  the 
dark  winter  nights  ;  and  such  stories  were  no  doubt  a  part 
of  the  food,  on  which  the  imagination  of  young  Blake,  silent 
and  thoughtful  in  youth,  was  fed  in  the  old  mansion  at 
Bridgwater.' 

"  Robert  Blake  was  the  first  of  his  family  who  showed 
any  taste  for  literature.  His  father,  proud  of  his  talents, 
sent  him  to  the  Grammar  School  at  Bridgwater ;  from 
thence  he  was  sent  to  Oxford,  where  he  matriculated  as  a 
member  of  St.  Alban's  Hall,  in  Lent  Term,  in  1615.  When 
at  College,  he  was  extremely  assiduous  at  his  books,  lec- 
tures, and  devotions,  and  delighted  in  the  sports  of  fishing 
and  shooting.  When  Blake  quitted  Oxford  in  1624,  his 
name  was  scarcely  known  to  the  public.  Long  before  the 
throne  was  considered  to  be  in  danger,  he  was  marked  by 
courtiers  of  sense  and  observation  as  a  person  of  decided 
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republican  opinions.  He  at  length  publicly  avowed  himself 
to  be  of  the  school  of  Scipio  and  Pericles,  and  on  the  model 
of  these  two  ancient  heroes,  he  framed  his  character. 

"  The  civil  wars  during  Cromwell's  Protectorate  were 
extremely  disastrous.  Blake  was  for  the  Parliament  army, 
and  as  a  reward  for  his  exploits  at  Bristol,  he  was  appointed 
lieut. -colonel  to  Popham's  regiment  of  Militia,  a  body  of 
1,500  strong.  With  a  part  of  this  force  (in  which  his  brother 
Samuel  had  command  of  a  company),  Blake's  first  attempt 
was  on  Bridgwater,  his  native  town.  But  Wyndham,  who 
commanded  at  Bridgwater,  was  alive  to  the  attack,  and  the 
town  made  a  strong  resistance.  Blake  then  attacked  Lyme  ; 
after  his  spirited  encounter  at  Lyme,  the  cavaliers  retreated 
to  Exeter.  Blake's  thoughts,  however,  finally  settled  upon 
the  reduction  of  Taunton,  and  he  conceived  one  of  those 
bold  ideas,  which,  with  little  waste  of  life,  or  cost  of  material, 
equals  in  importance  the  gain  or  loss  of  a  great  battle.  His 
idea  was  to  break  the  strong  line  of  fortresses,  to  cut  off  all 
communication,  and  to  prevent  fresh  supplies  from  being 
taken  in,  and  thus  to  secure  to  himself  a  commanding 
centre  of  operations.  This  position  was  to  be  achieved  by 
the  capture  of  Taunton.  This  town  stood  on  the  great 
western  highway,  and  was  the  chief  route  to  Oxford,  Bristol, 
and  Exeter.  Blake,  who  had  private  friends  in  Taunton, 
was  informed  by  them  of  the  state  of  public  feeling,  of  the 
strength  of  the  garrison,  and  of  the  irresolute  character  of 
the  governor.  Having  gained  this  important  information, 
Blake  resolved  to  try  the  effect  of  a  sudden  attack.    Quickly 
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uniting  his  corps  with  Sir  Robert  Pye's  regiment,  he  ap- 
peared before  the  gates  of  Taunton,  and  offered  the  garrison, 
in  case  of  a  surrender,  most  honourable  terms.  Colonel 
Reeves,  the  military  governor,  taken  by  surprise  at  this 
unexpected  demand,  asked  for  a  parley,  in  which  he  pusil- 
lanimously  agreed  to  give  up  his  post,  on  condition  of  being 
allowed  to  march  with  his  men  unmolested  to  Bridgwater. 
As  soon  as  the  Royalists  had  marched  out  through  East 
gate,  Blake  and  Pye  entered  with  their  respective  corps, 
amidst  the  peals  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene's  bells,  and  the 
uproarious  shouts  of  the  Puritans.  Ammunition,  provisions, 
swords,  household  furniture,  &c,  &c,  were  found  in  the 
castle — not  a  single  incident  occurred  to  dash  the  glory  of 
this  bloodless  victory,  and  brilliant  capture.  Blake  took 
Taunton  on  the  8th  July,  1644.  The  cavaliers,  indignant 
that  the  most  important  town  between  Bristol  and  Exeter 
should  be  held  by  rebels,  and  taken  so  easily,  urged  Prince 
Charles  to  march  against  it,  but  the  Royalist  generals 
thought  it  of  more  consequence  to  proceed  towards 
London,  leaving  the  reduction  of  Taunton  to  Col.  Wynd- 
ham,  the  governor  of  Bridgwater,  and  Blake's  old  political 
rival  in  his  native  town.  Wyndham  was  proud  of  this 
command,  hoping  that  he  might,  should  he  capture  Taun- 
ton, triumph  over  his  local,  as  well  as  private  enemy.  Wynd- 
ham therefore  promptly  collected  his  forces,  and  appeared 
before  Taunton,  and  he  wrote  Blake  a  most  menacing  letter, 
threatening  the  town  with  fire  and  sword  if  it  did  not  sur- 
render.    Blake  was  undaunted,  and  sent  back  this  spirited 
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answer : — '  These  are  to  let  you  know,  that  as  we  neither 
fear  your  menaces,  nor  accept  your  proffers,  we  wish  you 
for  the  time  to  come  to  desist  from  all  overtures  of  the  like 
nature  to  us,  who  are  resolved  to  the  last  drop  of  our  blood, 
to  maintain  the  quarrel  we  have  undertaken,  and  I  doubt 
not  but  the  same  God  who  hath  hitherto  protected  us,  will 
bless  us  with  an  issue,  answerable  to  the  justness  of  our 
cause  ;  however,  to  Him  alone  shall  we  stand  or  fall/ 
Wyndham's  first  message  not  having  had  the  desired  effect, 
he  sent  a  trumpeter,  almost  entreating  his  old  townsman  to 
surrender,  pointing  out  that  to  attempt  to  defend  such  a 
place  as  Taunton,  could  only  lead  to  the  waste  of  christian 
life.  Blake  was  immoveable,  and  referred  to  his  former 
answer,  as  expressing  all  he  had  to  say  in  return  ;  from 
that  moment  the  siege  began. 

"  Blake's  defence  of  Taunton  is  one  of  the  most  spirited 
and  interesting  events  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  he 
exhibited  a  combination  of  civil  and  military  genius  rarely 
to  be  surpassed  in  any  individual. 

"  Taunton  was  an  inland  town,  unwalled,  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  castles  and  garrisons  belonging  to  the  royalists, 
well  provided  with  the  enemy's  artillery.  Such  an  unpro- 
tected place  successfully  resisting  a  blockade  for  several 
months,  astonished  the  Royalists,  and  afforded  Cromwell 
time  to  remodel  his  army. 

"  Taunton  lay  in  a  valley,  surrounded  by  hills  out  of  the 
reach  of  cannon  ;  the  only  rising  ground,  and  the  most  se- 
cure place  in  the  town  was  where  the  castle  stood.     The 
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roads  were  narrow  and  circuitous.  Three  entrances  led 
into  the  town,  the  north  road  from  Minehead  and  Dunster, 
the  great  highway  entering  from  Bridgwater  at  East- 
reach,  and  from  West-gate  the  road  led  to  Exeter.  The 
town  consisted,  as  it  does  now,  of  three  principal  streets, 
namely,  High-street,  North-street,  and  East-street,  which 
all  met  in  a  triangular  space  near  the  entrance  to  the  Cas- 
tle. Part  of  this  place  was  covered  with  '  sheds  and  sham- 
bles,' and  here  the  market  was  held,  and  all  was  enclosed 
within  the  '  Bull  ring.'  In  the  centre  stood  an  ancient 
stone  cross,  and  opposite  this  cross,  were  the  low  picturesque 
fronts  of  the  Town-hall,  and  the  inn  then,  and  even  now, 
known  as  the  'White  Hart.'  The  houses  were  chiefly 
built  of  red  brick,  with  peaked  gables,  tiled  roof's,  and  pro- 
jecting bay  windows.  The  castle  was  then  partly  in  ruins, 
but  its  position  was  good,  and  it  was  protected  by  walls, 
gates  and  drawbridges  ;  a  double  moat  strengthened  its 
outworks.  All  these,  however,  were  weak  and  wretched 
defences  against  a  superior  and  an  hostile  force.  Blake, 
however,  when  he  heard  that  the  enemy  were  near,  quickly 
ordered  strong  barricades  to  be  thrown  across  the  roads, 
and  breastworks  to  be  raised  at  the  gates  ;  but  at  East- 
gate,  (the  chief  entrance,)  Blake  stationed  some  of  his  ar- 
tillery, and  garrisoned  the  almshouses  on  one  side,  and  some 
dwellings  on  the  other  with  his  best  musqueteers  ;  still, 
when  every  thing  had  been  done,  the  defence  was  feeble, 
and  everything  looked  cheerless. 

"  Wyndham    advanced  from  Bridgwater  to  attack  the 
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town  ;  but  Blake's  guards  issuing  from  East-gate,  fell  upon 
his  line,  and  compelled  him  to  retreat.  Furious  at  this  re- 
pulse, Wyndham  tore  up  the  roads,  and  barricaded  them 
with  fruit-trees,  and  prevented  all  supplies  being  taken  into 
the  town ;  for  several  months  this  blockade  continued. 
Daily  Blake  saw  his  scanty  store  diminish ;  vigorous  sallies 
were  frequently  made  by  a  part  of  the  garrison,  which  for 
a  moment  broke  the  cordon,  and  enabled  the  farmers  and 
gardeners  to  carry  in  corn,  cattle,  and  vegetables. 

"  While  this  state  of  things  continued,  a  further  alarm  was 
raised  by  Blake  hearing  that  Lord  Goring,  with  a  body  of 
10,000  men,  with  much  heavy  ordnance,  had  marched  into 
Somersetshire  ;  horror  and  amazement  filled  the  breasts  of 
the  little  garrison  at  this  formidable  announcement.  Exac- 
tions of  money,  levies  of  men,  horses  and  corn,  arbitrary 
arrests,  drumhead  trials,  &c,  &c,  were  every-day  occur- 
rences in  the  ranks  of  this  merciless  band.  Goring's  army 
was  known  to  the  people  by  the  opprobrious  name  of 
1  Goring's  crew.'  At  their  approach,  villages  were  deserted. 
Drunkenness  and  vice  marked  their  course  ;  shame,  misery, 
and  desolation  followed  in  their  track.  Ministers  of  religion, 
old  men,  women  and  children  fled  as  before  a  destructive 
whirlwind,  and  took  refuge  in  Taunton,  and  placed  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  Blake. 

"Whilst  this  blockade  was  going  on  in  Taunton,  the 
Roundheads  were  forming  themselves  into  companies,  and 
it  was  decided  that  the  command  of  the  Roundhead  army 
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should  be  committed  to  Fairfax.  Cromwell  himself  took 
charge  of  the  horse,  under  the  specious  title  of  General. 
Goring,  who  headed  the  Royalist  army,  destined  for  the 
West,  proposed  to  move  with  his  infantry  and  artillery,  and 
enter  suddenly  into  the  vale  of  Taunton,  and  either  capture 
the  town  by  storm,  or  burn  it  to  ashes.  Orders  were  forth- 
with sent  to  Sir  Richard  Greville  to  appear  in  the  trenches 
before  Taunton,  with  800  horse,  2200  foot,  and  a  body  of 
pioneers.  In  a  few  days  Greville  arrived,  well  supplied 
with  stores  and  ammunition ;  he  occupied  all  the  roads 
leading  to  the  garrison,  and  cut  off  all  communication 
between  town  and  country,  and  drew  up  his  line  close  to 
the  suburbs.  In  this  dilemma  Blake  converted  the  high 
steeple  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene's  into  a  watch-tower  ;  the 
distance  plainly  visible  to  the  naked  eye  was  slight,  and  he 
had  to  rely  chiefly  on  his  scouts  for  information  as  to  the 
movements  of  the  enemy.  Greville  offered  to  reduce  the 
town  in  six  days  ;  others  again  thought  that  it  would  not 
hold  out  more  than  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  at  the  longest. 
After  much  debating,  it  was  resolved  in  council  that  an 
immediate  attack  should  be  made  on  the  devoted  little  town, 
at  any  cost  of  men  or  materials.  The  combined  forces  of 
Wyndham,  Greville,  Wagstaffe,  and  Goring  amounted  to 
overwhelming  numbers,  and  this  force  was  to  attack  the 
feeble  garrison  commanded  by  Blake.  Greville  ad- 
vanced his  lines  within  musket-shot  of  the  town,  and  then 
set  out  to  inspect  Wellington  House,  one  of  Blake's  out- 
posts.    From  a  window  of  this  house  Greville  was  marked 
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by  a  musqueteer  and  shot  in  the  thigh  ;  the  wound  proved 
mortal,  and  Sir  John  Berkeley  succeeded  to  the  command. 
After  an  heroic  resistance,  the  little  garrison  of  Wellington 
House  was  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  the  Cavaliers  set 
fire  to  the  house,  and  destroyed  it  utterly. 

"  The  Royalist  generals  drew  their  lines  closer  round  the 
town,  the  suburbs  were  pillaged  and  burnt,  and  houses  and 
streets  were  battered  down  by  the  incessant  play  of  cannon, 
but,  strange  to  say,  the  heart  of  the  town  remained  un- 
harmed. The  castle,  churchyard,  and  market-place  never 
saw  the  enemy.  At  East  gate  there  were  daily  battles  ; 
here  Blake  placed  a  few  pieces  of  cannon  ;  in  front  of  East 
gate  the  street  widens  considerably,  and  the  road  falls  about 
20  feet ;  the  houses  across  served  his  men  for  ramparts,  the 
doors,  balconies,  and  chimnies  for  embrasures.  Every  day 
the  Cavaliers  stormed  up  this  street, — when  cannon  and 
musket  failed,  pike  and  pistol  had  to  decide. 

"  Unyielding  as  the  garrison  was,  Blake  saw  with  grief 
that  the  ranks  of  his  gallant  band  grew  daily  thinner ;  the 
conflicts,  night-watches,  and  above  all  the  want  of  provisions, 
distressed  the  garrison  more  than  can  be  imagined.  Beer 
sold  at  Is.  6d.  a  quart,  and  bread  1b.  2d.  a  pound  ;  the 
rations  of  the  soldiers  were  reduced  to  the  lowest  limit,  and 
many  of  the  poorer  inhabitants  died  of  starvation.  Berkeley 
was  aware  that  famine  fought  his  battles  in  the  town  ;  de- 
spairing of  winning  the  place  by  force  of  arms,  he  sent  to 
invite  the  garrison  to  surrender  rather  than  die  of  hunger. 
Blake  returned  for  answer,  '  that  he  had  not  yet  eaten  his 
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boots,  and  whilst  he  had  so  excellent  a  dinner  to  fall  back 
upon,  he  should  not  give  up.'  There  was  only  one  hog  left 
in  the  town,  and  that  one  was  half  starved,  but  Blake, 
thinking  that  a  laugh  would  do  his  brave  men  as  much  good 
as  a  dinner,  amused  them  by  having  this  hog  carried  to  all 
the  outposts  and  whipped,  so  that  the  screams  heard  in 
many  places  might  make  the  enemy  suppose  that  fresh  sup- 
plies had  somehow  been  obtained. 

"  Blake,  however,  whilst  assuming  this  defying  attitude 
towards  the  Cavaliers,  wrote  urgent  and  frequent  letters  to 
London  for  relief ;  he  told  the  House  '  that  hitherto  he  had  re- 
pulsed with  scorn  every  offer  of  parley  ;  he  still  had  a  barrel 
or  two  of  gunpowder  ;  and,  as  for  food,  the  garrison  had  re- 
solved to  eat  their  horses  rather  than  surrender ;  he  begged 
Parliament  to  consider  their  distress,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
committed  himself  and  his  cause  to  God,  in  the  confident  hope 
that  He  would  relieve  them  in  his  own  good  time.'  Parlia- 
ment answered  this  appeal  by  an  assurance  that  relief  should 
be  sent.  In  the  meantime  the  town  was  burned,  razed, 
and  destroyed  by  cannon  shots.  In  the  midst  of  all  this 
destructive  confusion,  Blake  and  his  forlorn  garrison  had  to 
meet  the  storming  parties  of  an  enemy  ten  times  their  own 
strength.  Every  inch  of  ground  was  gallantly  disputed  ; 
on  all  sides  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  burnt  houses 
and  cottages,  and  on  the  heaps  of  broken  down  walls  and 
blackened  rafters,  the  contest  between  the  besiegers  and  the 
besieged  was  renewed  from  day  to  day.  The  rage  of  the 
Royalists  knew  no  bounds.     Blake  could  not  be  conquered, 
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and  the  royal  army  was  unwilling  to  march  away,  and  leave 
the  unconquerable  enemy  behind.  Prince  Charles  left 
Bristol  for  Bridgwater,  and  a  further  addition  of  8000  men 
was  sent  against  Taunton  ;  and  it  was  considered  that  the 
garrison  could  not  hold  out  much  longer,  for  want  of  pro- 
visions and  powder. 

"  Yet  Taunton  did  not  relent. 

11  The  model  army  was  ready  for  the  field,  but  opinions 
were  divided,  as  to  what  course  should  be  followed.   Crom- 
well was  willing  to  attack  Oxford,  as  Prince   Charles  and 
the  best  of  his  artillery  were  entrenched  there— one  defeat, 
he  thought,  would  put  an  end  to  the  war  ;  and  then  again, 
others  surmised  that  as  Taunton  was  the  key  to  the  four 
western  counties,  its  fall  would  be  productive  of  moral  good 
to  the  country.     The  word,  then,  for  *  Taunton'  was  finally 
given,  and  the  soldiers,  headed  by   Fairfax,  started  with  a 
burst  of  enthusiasm  to  aid  the  little  town.     For  an  entire 
week  the  troopers  did  not  halt  or  take  any  repose.     But  at 
Blandford  expresses  overtook  the  army  on  its  march,  bring- 
ing an  order  to  retrace  their  steps,  and  proceed  to  Oxford, 
sending  only  a  small  relief  party  to  Taunton.     Four  regi- 
ments were  consequently  detached  under  the  command  of 
Col.  Weldon,  with  instructions  to  enlist  all  volunteers  on 
their  way,  and  to  send  trusty  messengers  to  apprise  Blake  of 
his  approach,  and  concert  with  him  on  the  signals  to  be 
used  in  announcing  the  fact.     By  forced  marches  Weldon 
entered  Somerset,  in  the  direction  of  the  Chard  hills,  at  the 
head  of  2000  horse  and  3000  foot. 
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"  Berkeley  had  notice  of  the  approach  of  this  relief  party, 
and  tried  by  a  stratagem  to  entice  Blake  out,  but  Blake 
was  not  to  be  deceived.  Berkeley  was  foiled  and  disap- 
pointed,— recalled  his  flying  squadrons,  formed  them  into 
columns  for  assault, — and  rushed  towards  the  devoted  town 
pike  in  hand,  soon  cleared  the  outworks,  and  stormed  the 
slight  timber  barricades  in  East  street.  Blake  and  his 
feeble  garrison  resisted  this  furious  attack  with  a  passive 
courage  not  often  to  be  met  with,  until  the  enemy  began  to 
show  signs  of  weakness.  Blake  then  gave  the  word  for  the 
reserve  corps,  drawn  up  in  the  '  bull  ring,'  to  advance  at  a 
pike  charge,  whilst  the  musqueteers  stationed  in  and  behind 
the  houses  in  East  street,  opened  a  sharp  fire  upon  the  an- 
tagonists, and,  after  a  tremendous  struggle,  the  streets  were 
cleared,  and  the  attacking  party  driven  back  to  their  en- 
trenchments, leaving  behind  them  numbers  of  their  killed 
and  wounded.  Whilst  this  fearful  strife  was  going  on 
within  the  heart  of  the  town,  the  booming  of  artillery  guns 
was  heard  among  the  Blagdon  hills,  by  which  route  Wel- 
don's  relief  party  was  known  to  be  advancing.  Blake 
counted  the  joyful  echoes  carefully,  and  when  the  firing 
ceased,  he  knew  from  the  number  of  the  guns  fired,  that 
Weldon  was  within  ten  miles  of  him.  The  news  of  this 
long  expected  succour  soon  spread  about  the  town.  Blake 
made  his  depositions  accordingly,  and  hoped  to  co-operate 
with  Weldon's  brigade  in  attacking  the  superior  forces  of 
the  enemy.  The  little  garrison  retired  to  rest  that  night, 
trusting  '  that  the  morrow's  sun  would  set  on  them,  on  an 
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entirely  altered  aspect  of  things.'  High  as  their  hearts  beat 
for  the  contest,  they  had  to  remember  how  much  superior 
Berkeley's  forces  were  to  Weldon's ;  this  in  a  manner 
damped  their  joy. 

"On  the  11th  of  May,  the  troops  were  mustering  in 
the  '  bull  ring,'  and  in  the  court  of  the  Castle,  when  the 
startling  intelligence  was  brought  by  a  scout,  that  the  Cava- 
liers were  in  full  retreat  towards  Bridgwater,  having  struck 
their  tents  in  the  night.  From  St.  Mary's  church  tower, 
the  Cavaliers  indeed  could  be  seen  in  full  retreat  ;  upon 
which  Blake  sounded  his  trumpet  for  a  sortie,  fell  on  the 
rear  guard,  and  cleared  the  adjacent  orchards  and  gardens 
of  the  enemy.  He  would  have  pursued  them  further,  only 
the  retreating  party  made  the  roads  impassable  for  the 
cavalry  by  cutting  down  trees  and  throwing  them  across 
the  roads. 

"  The  inhabitants  flocked  to  St.  Mary's  to  return  thanks 
for  such  an  unexpected  mercy.  Whilst  the  congregation 
were  thus  engaged,  several  persons  rushed  in,  shouting 
*  deliverance.'  A  squadron  of  Weldon's  horse  had  gal- 
loped in.  The  people's  joy  knew  no  bounds  ;  they  rushed 
from  their  pews,  some  embraced  their  friends  and  children, 
others  ran  about  wildly  in  the  extravagance  of  their  joy  ; 
many  flew  out  of  the  church,  anxious  to  obtain  ocular  de- 
monstration of  such  good  news,  but  the  pious  Welman  called 
them  back,  and  having  recovered  silence  within  the  sacred 
edifice,  he  exhorted  them  to  kneel  down  and  join  with  him, 
in  giving  thanks  where  most  was  due,  for  so  great  a  mercy. 
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"  Weldon's  corps  arrived  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  when 
the  aspect  of  the  battered  town,  starved  inhabitants,  and 
heroic  garrison,  filled  the  rough  soldiers,  inured  as  they 
were  to  sieges  and  battles,  with  wonder  and  pity.  The  relief 
party,  fatigued  as  they  were  by  forced  marches,  refused  to 
touch  a  morsel  of  their  own  remaining  provisions,  and 
having  effected  the  main  object  of  their  entry  into  Taunton, 
returned  that  very  night  to  Chard. 

u  There  were  great  rejoicings  in  London,  as  soon  as  Par- 
liament heard  of  this  brilliant  achievement  in  Taunton.  A 
day  of  general  thanksgiving  was  appointed  to  be  observed. 
Letters  of  thanks  were  sent  to  Fairfax  for  dispatching  so 
promptly  a  relieving  party.  YVeldon  was  praised,  the  go- 
vernor, people,  and  garrison  were  all  lauded  for  their  zeal 
and  courage  for  maintaining  a  town  without  walls  or  de- 
fences of  any  kind,  and  exhausted  by  a  siege  of  fifty-five 
days,  against  such  overpowering  numbers.  £500  was 
granted  to  Blake,  and  £2,000  to  the  soldiers. 

"  The  11th  of  May  was  ever  afterwards  kept  in  a  sacred 
manner  by  the  inhabitants,  and,  on  each  return,  anniversary 
sermons  were  preached,  and  the  joyful  and  timely  deliver- 
ance was  a  theme  for  popular  ballads. 

"  But  the  sufferings  of  this  unhappy  town  were  not  yet 
ended.  At  the  movement  of  Cromwell's  new  model  army 
towards  the  west,  Prince  Charles  called  Lord  Goring  from 
Oxford,  and  despatched  him  with  a  force  to  lay  siege  to 
Taunton  the  second  time,  whilst  he  himself  resolved  to 
make  a  rapid  march  northward  ;  but  this  division  of  the 
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western  and  central  armies  proved  fatal  to  Charles.  Covet- 
ous of  the  honour  of  reducing  Taunton,  Goring  led  back 
his  division  into  Somerset,  taking  a  terrible  oath,  that  he 
would  reduce  that  haughty  town,  or  lay  his  bones  in  the 
trenches.  '  Goring's  crew'  again  overran  Somerset.  On 
the  arrival  of  this  formidable  foe,  robberies  and  murders 
were  daily  and  nightly  occurrences.  Weldon,  overpowered 
by  numbers,  was  driven  with  his  party  to  seek  shelter  in  the 
narrow  passes  in  the  hills.  Goring's  orders  were  so  imper- 
fectly given  to  the  different  commanders,  that  Col.  Thorn- 
hill  and  Sir  Wm.  Courtenay,  who  were  sent  by  different 
routes  to  cut  off  the  Roundheads  at  Petherton  Bridge,  not 
aware  of  the  double  nature  of  the  expedition,  fell  on  each 
other.  Whilst  the  Cavaliers  were  fighting  with  each  other, 
"Weldon  caught  at  the  momentary  confusion,  and  escaped 
into  Taunton.  Goring  followed  in  his  rear,  and  once  more 
the  unhappy  town  was  besieged  on  all  sides.  No  fresh  at- 
tempts were  made  to  storm  it,  but  he  trusted  to  the  effect  of 
famine.  Weldon's  horse  did  excellent  service,  but  his  un- 
daunted courage  exposed  him  to  innumerable  dangers.  One 
day,  making  a  sortie  with  his  cavalry  into  the  valley,  he 
was  received  so  firmly  by  Goring,  that  his  charge  was 
broken,  and  the  whole  troop  put  in  peril ;  happily  Blake, 
from  his  watch  tower,  saw  the  danger,  and  rapidly  sounded 
his  trumpets  for  a  sortie,  and  in  the  market  place  formed 
his  veteran  horse  into  squadrons,  and,  having  placed  him- 
self at  their  head,  led  them  through  East-reach,  and 
fell  on  the  flank  of  the  Cavaliers,  and  threw  the  whole  body 
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into  momentary  confusion.  Weldon  seized  the  opportunity, 
and  withdrew  his  men  to  Taunton.  Blake  followed  in  the 
rear,  disputing  every  inch  of  ground,  retiring  in  perfect 
order  with  his  face  to  the  enemy.  Parliament  again  being 
informed  of  the  difficulties  into  which  Taunton  had  once 
more  fallen,  and  of  the  disastrous  state  of  the  inhabitants, 
dispatched  Fairfax  to  unite  with  Weldon  in  raising  the 
siege  of  Taunton,  crushing  J  Goring's  crew,'  and  rescuing 
the  stronghold  of  Somerset  for  Cromwell.  On  the  2nd  July, 
he  met  General  Massy  at  the  head  of  3,000  new  levies, 
especially  designed  for  the  service  of  Taunton,  at  Bland- 
ford.  On  approaching  the  town  a  most  deplorable  aspect 
presented  itself ;  for  many  miles  round  the  once  rich  and 
cultivated  country  was  a  dreary  desert.  The  corn  had  been 
cut  down  green  ;  fruit  trees  had  been  destroyed  in  mere 
wantonness  ;  farm  houses  burnt,  &c,  &c.  In  the  immediate 
suburbs  of  the  town  the  work  of  destruction  had  been  done 
completely.  The  streets  of  the  town  had  all  suffered  more 
or  less,  up  to  the  walls  of  the  church  on  the  one  side,  and 
to  those  of  the  castle  on  the  other  ;  most  of  the  houses  had 
either  been  burnt  by  fire  and  red  hot  balls,  or  battered  down 
by  the  artillery.  Blake  had  the  satisfaction  to  feel  that  he 
had  kept  his  ground,  but  after  a  year's  hard  fighting,  was 
only  master  of  a  heap  of  ruins.  Some  time  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Lord  Goring,  Blake,  as  governor  of  the  town, 
continued  to  reside  in  Taunton,  and  to  busy  himself  with 
the  duties  of  its  common-wealth. 

"  The  influence  that  Blake's  brilliant  career  had  over  the 
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mind  of  Cromwell,  did  not  fail  to  bring  down  the  jealousy 
and  suspicion  of  the  friends  of  the  Protector  on  the  un- 
daunted man  ;  however,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  sent  down  to 
Blake  for  his  eminent  services,  accompanied  by  another  do- 
nation of  £500.  An  opening  of  a. new  and  glorious  career 
soon  offered  itself  for  the  sea  service,  and  the  hero  of  Taun- 
ton was  appointed  to  the  chief  naval  command,  and  from 
that  time  he  was  known  as  Admiral  Blake." 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

OLIVER    CROMWELL BOSCOBEL. 

The  next  morning  Almavero  having  perused  the  manu- 
script relative  to  the  undaunted  Blake,  returned  it  to  Mr. 
Storey,  and  said  he  was  much  pleased  with  it.  "I  cannot 
imagine,"  observed  Almavero,  "  how  Blake  could  have  held 
out  against  such  overwhelming  numbers  ;  and  how  came 
Oliver  Cromwell  to  be  on  the  throne,  Mr.  Storey,  when 
King  Charles  had  so  many  children  ?"  "  I  will  endea- 
vour to  explain  to  you,  Signor,  how  all  those  strange  events 
came  to  pass. 

"  After  the  martyrdom  of  Charles  I,  Oliver  Cromwell 
usurped  the  regal  power,  under  the  specious  title  of  Pro- 
tector of  the  realm.  He  rose  from  a  comparatively  low 
station,  to  the  high  office  he  at  last  attained.  Charles,  the 
late  King's  eldest  son,  was  the  undoubted  and  rightful  heir 
to  the  throne ;  he  was  only  19  years  of  age  when  his  father 
was  beheaded ;  and,  at  the  time  of  Cromwell's  usurpation,  the 
young  Prince  of  Wales  was  in  Holland.  After  Cromwell 
was  made  Protector,  he  ruled  the  nation  in  a  strange  man- 
ner ;  there  was  no  regal  power,  and  no  House  of  Lords ; 
the  House  of  Commons  alone  existed.  The  book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  was  set  aside,  and  a  work  called  the  Directory 
was  made  the  rule  of  worship,  and  those  of  the  clergy  who 
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refused  to  conform  to  it,  were  deprived  of  their  livings,  and 
cruelly  treated  by  the  mob,  and  by  the  Parliament  army. 

"  The  Scots,  being  no  better  satisfied  under  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  new  powers  than  they  had  been  under  the  late 
King,  invited  Prince  Charles  over  from  Holland,  and  although 
the  terms  were  ungracious,  yet  he  deemed  it  proper  from 
motives  of  policy  to  accept  them.  Prince  Charles  landed  in 
Scotland  on  the  23rd  of  June,  1650,  and  soon  found  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force,  and  advanced  by 
speedy  marches  into  England.  After  many  fierce  and  dis- 
astrous struggles  hetween  these  civil  factions,  Prince  Charles 
was  totally  defeated  at  Worcester  on  the  3rd  September, 
1650,  in  which  Charles  had  2,000  men  killed,  and  8,000 
made  prisoners,  while  Cromwell  had  only  100  killed  and 
300  wounded.  Finding  all  lost,  the  Prince  who  had  highly 
distinguished  himself  in  battle,  was  persuaded  by  the  en- 
treaties of  his  friends  to  save  his  life.  He  fled  the  first 
night  after  his  defeat  at  Worcester  to  Kidderminster  ;  his 
escape  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  things  in  history, 
forty  persons  being  privy  to  it,  and  a  £1000  set  upon  his 
head,  and  no  one  betrayed  him !  A  trusty  guide  conducted 
him  to  the  house  of  William  Pendril  at  Boscobel.  A  little 
further  off  was  the  mansion  called  Whiteladies,  belonging 
to  a  Catholic  family  by  the  name  of  Gilford ;  both  places 
were  in  the  vicinity  of  Shrewsbury.  There  were  five 
brothers  Pendril,  all  tenants  of  Mr.  Gifford  ;  Prince  Charles 
was  lodged  with  William  Pendril.  This  house  had  anciently 
been  a  nunnery,  and  the  garret  was  the  chapel ;  the  floor 
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of  this  garret  was  matted,  which  prevented  any  suspicion  of 
a  little  cavity  with  a  trap  door,  in  which  the  Prince  was 
hid  ;  his  bed  was  artfully  placed  behind  some  wainscot,  and 
shut  up  very  close.  Not  far  from  Boscobel  stands  the 
"  Royal  Oak,"  into  which  the  Prince  and  Colonel  Carlis 
climbed  by  means  of  a  hen-roost  ladder,  when  they  thought 
it  was  no  longer  safe  to  stay  in  the  house,  the  family  reach- 
ing them  victuals  with  the  nut-hook.  While  the  Prince  and 
the  Colonel  were  in  this  tree,  a  party  of  the  enemy's  horse 
sent  to  search  the  house,  came  whistling  and  talking  along 
the  road,  and  when  they  were  just  under  the  tree,  an  owl 
hovered  along  the  ground,  as  if  her  wings  were  broken, 
which  the  soldiers  merrily  pursued,  and  forgot,  in  their 
glee,  their  real  object  of  pursuit.  Prince  Charles  left  Bos- 
cobel in  the  disguise  of  a  servant  to  a  gentlewoman  ;  he 
escaped  on  horseback,  the  lady  sitting  on  a  pillion  behind 
him,  and  in  this  manner  they  travelled  many  miles.  After 
having  been  several  times  in  danger  of  falling  into  the  hands 
of  his  enemies,  he  succeeded  in  getting  safe  on  board  a  small 
bark  at  Shoreham,  which  landed  him  near  Havre-de-Grace, 
in  Normandy,  on  the  22nd  October,  1651. 

"  The  tree  so  famed  in  history  is  enclosed  within  a  brick 
wall,  built  by  a  Royalist  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Fitz- 
herbert ;  the  inside  of  this  wall  is  covered  with  laurel.  The 
oak  is  in  the  middle,  cut  away  by  travellers,  whose  curiosity 
leads  them  to  view  it.  Close  beside  the  old  tree  grows  a 
young  oak,  from  one  of  its  acorns. 
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"  Over  the  door  of  this  enclosure  is  a  Latin  inscription, 
cut  in  marble,  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation  : — 

" '  Basil  and  Jane  Fitzherbert  recommend  to  posterity 
this  most  fortunate  tree,  which  the  all-gracious  and  almighty- 
God,  by  whom  kings  reign,  ordained  here  to  grow,  to  be 
the  asylum  of  the  most  potent  prince,  king  Charles  II,  and 
have  begirt  it  with  a  wall,  as  well  in  perpetual  remembrance 
of  so  great  an  event,  as  a  testimony  of  their  firm  allegiance 
to  kings. 

"*  The  oak  beloved  by  Jove ' " 

"  Oliver  Cromwell  died  on  the  3rd  September,  1658. 
Upon  his  death,  his  eldest  son,  Richard,  was  declared  Pro- 
tector, but  as  he  did  not  think  power  worth  the  price  it 
was  to  cost,  abdicated  better  than  his  father  usurped. 
Richard  and  his  brother  were  allowed  to  spend  their  days 
in  peace  after  the  Restoration,  when  many  instances  of  re- 
spect were  shown  them  by  the  Royal  family,  and  Richard 
lived  till  the  latter  end  of  Queen  Anne's  reign. 

"  The  Restoration  of  Charles  forms  the  second  epoch  in 
our  history  ;  it  was  chiefly  brought  about  by  General  Monk. 
Charles  was  invited  to  England  and  proclaimed  King,  on 
the  8th  of  May,  1660.  On  the  28th  of  the  same  month  he 
landed  at  Dover,  and  on  his  birthday,  which  was  on  the 
29th,  he  made  his  public  entry  through  London,  on  horse- 
back, attended  by  his  brother  James,  Duke  of  York,  and 
Henry,  Duke  of  Gloucester. 

"  After  the  Restoration,  the  King  revisited  Boscobel, 
gathered  some  of  the  acorns  off  the  '  Royal  Oak,'  and  set 
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them  in  St.  James's  Park  in  London,   and  used  to  water 
them  himself. 

"  The  King,  in  recompense  for  the  service  done  him  by 
William  Pendril,  presented  him  with  £200  per  annum, 
which  still  remains  in  the  family." 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

BANKING    HOUSES    ESTABLISHED. 

"In  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  business  of  bank- 
ing was  first  practised.  Before  the  civil  war,  the  mint  in  the 
Tower  was  the  usual  place  of  deposit  for  money  ;  but  after 
the  country  became  agitated,  it  was  not  considered  safe  to 
lodge  the  private  property  of  individuals  in  the  mint ;  and 
the  goldsmiths  were  employed  by  the  rich  merchants  and 
others  to  take  care  of  the  money  :  thus  goldsmiths  became 
the  first  bankers.  Subsequently,  the  reign  of  the  gold- 
smiths declined,  and  private  individuals  formed  themselves 
into  companies,  and  instituted  banks.  The  Bank  of  Eng- 
land was  established  by  charter  in  the  reign  of  William  and 
Mary,  into  a  corporate  body,  by  the  title  of  *  The  Governor 
and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England.'  Its  notes  form  the 
currency  of  the  kingdom  to  a  certain  extent,  and  amount  to 
about  twenty  or  thirty  millions.  The  Bank  of  England  is 
also  the  Government  Bank,  and  pays  the  interest  of  the 
national  debt. 

"  There  are  in  Taunton  four  banks,  namely,  Messrs. 
H.  and  R.  Badcock's,  a  branch  of  Stuckey's  Banking  Com- 
pany, a  branch  of  the  West  of  England  and  South  Wales 
District  Bank,  and  the  Savings'  Bank." 

H 
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TAUNTON    TURNPIKES. 


"  What  nice  broad  streets  we  have  in  this  town,  Mr. 
Storey,  and  they  are  all  so  well  paved."  "  Formerly  it  was 
not  so,  Signor.  Taunton  was  first  paved  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV,  and  it  was  the  first  town  in  the  West  of  Eng- 
land that  applied  to  Parliament  for  a  Turnpike  Act,  which 
was  passed  in  1752.  In  the  year  1765,  a  new  act  was  pro- 
cured, and  a  third  act,  repealing  the  other  two,  was  passed 
in  1798. 

"  The  power  of  managing  and  collecting  tolls  in  the 
markets  is  vested  in  trustees.  You  may  have  observed, 
Signor,  that  whenever  we  have  been  in  a  fly,  we  have 
stopped  at  a  turnpike  house,  and  the  person  who  resides 
there  has  demanded  a  toll.  These  tolls  serve  to  keep  in 
repair  the  public  footpaths  and  the  roads.  On  Sundays  a 
double  toll  is  demanded.  Droves  of  bullocks,  sheep,  horses, 
&c,  all  pay  toll.  Carts  laden  with  lime  for  manure  are 
exempt  from  paying  toll. 

"In  1851,  the  turnpike  gates  were  removed  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  borough,  a  little  distance  from  the  one-mile 
stones."  "  We  did  not  pay  a  toll  when  we  came  to  Taunton 
in  the  omnibus,"  observed  Almavero.,     "  No,   Signor,  car- 
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riages,  &c,  that  have  to  travel  one  way  constantly,  contract 
for  a  yearly  payment."  "  Did  you  not  say,  Mr.  Storey, 
that  you  would  take  me  some  day  to  see  Miss  Warre's  beau- 
tiful grounds  at  Hestercombe  ?  I  will  notice,  as  we  pass 
through  the  turnpike,  whether  the  person  will  demand  a  toll 
or  not."  "  You  may  be  sure,  Signor,  that  he  will :  we 
shall  have  nothing  particular  to  occupy  us  to-morrow,  so 
we  will  devote  ourselves  to  passing  the  day  at  Hester- 
combe. Miss  Warre  only  permits  these  grounds  to  be  open 
to  the  public  on  "Wednesdays  and  Saturdays.  It  is  very 
good  of  her  to  do  so.  I  hope  the  day  will  be  fine,  Signor, 
for  the  view  of  Taunton  from  Hestercombe  is  remarkably 
pretty." 

"  Taunton,"  resumed  Mr.  Storey,  "  possesses  a  good  and 
cheap  market.  The  market  days  are  Wednesdays  and 
Saturdays.  Meat,  poultry,  fish,  fruit,  vegetables,  &c,  &c, 
in  short,  every  luxury  and  necessary  is  exhibited  on  the 
standings  in  great  abundance.  Formerly,  the  market  was 
held  in  the  open  streets,  on  a  triangular  spot  of  ground, 
which  was  called  '  the  Island,'  and  the  '  Cornhill,'  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  the  Fore  Street.  On  this  spot 
stood  a  building,  called  the  Guildhall.  '  Guild,'  Signor, 
means  a  company  or  corporation,  and  is  derived  from  the 
Saxon  word  guildar,  to  pay,  because  every  member  paid 
something  towards  the  general  expenses.  Near  this 
Guildhall  was  an  assembly-room,  and  some  old  houses, 
which  were  chiefly  small  inns,  and  before  these  houses  were 
several  rows  of  stalls.     The  inhabitants,  finding  it  an  in- 
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convenience  and  annoyance,  having  a  market  in  the  middle 
of  the  streets,  petitioned  Parliament  for  an  Act  to  erect  a 
market-house,  instead  of  holding  the  markets  as  formerly. 
In  1768,  the  Act  was  granted  to  commence  the  intended 
building,  and  the  money  collected  for  the  sale   of  the  old 
commodities,  it  was  considered,  would  in  a  great  measure 
pay  for  the  improvements.     Lamps  were   to  be  placed  in 
different  parts  of  the  street,  which  at  this  time  were  lit  with 
oil,  and  it  was  enacted  that  sewers,  drains,  and  pumps  were 
to  be  placed  in  various  parts  of  the  town,  for  carrying  off 
the  dirt  and  washings  from  the  streets  into  the  river  Tone. 
"In  1772,  under  provisions  of  an  Act  passed  in  Parlia- 
ment, two  old  buildings  were  pulled  down,   and  a  market 
house,  on  a  plan  furnished  by  Copleston  Warre  Bampfylde, 
Esq.,  was  constructed.     This  building  is  of  red  brick,  and 
faces  the  north,  with  an  arcade  on  each  side,   ornamented 
on  the  top  with   a  clock  set  in  freestone.     The  area  in 
front  is  open  and  spacious,  enclosed  with  posts  and  chains, 
and  in  the  middle  is  a  fine  pavement  of  flag  stone,  which 
is  called  '  the  Parade.'     The  interior  of  this  market  house 
comprises  an  assembly-room,  furnished  with  a  music  gallery. 
Opposite  this  gallery,  is  a  full-length   portrait   of  King 
George  III  in  his  robes  of  state,  while  he  was  Prince  of 
Wales.     This  picture  was  presented  to  the  trustees  by  Sir 
Benjamin  Hammet,  and  the  two  elegant  glass  chandeliers 
were  given  by  Col.  Coxe  ;  both  these  gentlemen  were  once 
representatives  for  this  town.     The   Guildhall  is  on  one 
side  of  this  building,  in  which  place  magistrates  meet  every 
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Wednesday  and  Saturday  for  trying  petty  cases  ;  and  on  the 
other  side  are  Messrs.  Whitmash  and  Lee's  wine  vaults." 

"  You  mentioned,  Mr.  Storey,  that  there  was  a  clock  on 
the  top  of  the  market-house,  but  you  forgot  to  state  that  it 
is  now  illuminated."  "  True,  Signor,  I  did  forget  that ;  it 
is,  I  think,  a  great  improvement,  and  quite  an  ornamental 
addition  to  the  plain  exterior  of  the  old  market-house.  I 
forgot  also  to  mention  that  of  late  years  public  balls  are 
held  at  Meetens's  large  assembly-room,  at  the  London 
Hotel.  The  room  in  the  market  house  is  appropriated  for 
concerts,  &c. 

"  As  the  population  of  Taunton,  and  the  business  of  the 
market  increased,  additional  accommodations  were  deemed 
necessary.  In  1821,  it  was  enacted  that  a  new  building 
should  be  raised  on  the  sites  of  two  old  houses.  The  plan 
of  the  present  handsome  building  was  given  by  Mr.  Burgess, 
of  Exeter,  and  executed  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Norman,  builder,  of  this  town.  The  first  stone  of  this 
structure  was  laid  by  Charles  K.  Kemeys  Tynte,  Esq. 

"  The  lower  part  of  the  building  is  appropriated  chiefly 
for  butchers'  stalls,  and  for  the  sale  of  poultry,  butter,  &c, 
on  market  days. 

11  The  apartments  above  are  divided  into  reading-rooms, 
library,  and  the  Somerset  Archaeological  and  Natural  His- 
tory Society's  museum,  which,  under  the  superintendence 
of  an  able  curator,  Mr.  Baker,  is  kept  in  excellent  order. 
In  these  rooms  the  Archaeological  Society  hold  their  meet- 
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ings,  and  the  lectures,  given  by  clever  and  scientific  gentle- 
men of  the  town,  are  most  interesting  and  instructive. 

"  A  few  doors  below  is  the  fish  market,  which  was  en- 
larged and  rebuilt  in  1854.  The  underground  cellars  were 
made  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  fish,  &c,  in  them,  but 
they  are  too  close  to  be  of  much  use. 

"  Taunton  is  plentifully  supplied  with  fish  and  game  of 
all  kinds. 

"  Peace  and  plenty  reign  in  this  happy  land,  Signor. 
How  thankful  the  inhabitants  ought  to  be  for  these  bles- 
sings." 


— — ■"cftsst&sas^ — — 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

TANGIER GAS    WORKS. 

"At  the  age  of  30,  Charles  II  was  crowned,  April  13, 
1661,  King  of  England.  Two  years  after  this  event, 
Charles  married  Katharine  of  Braganza,  Infanta  of  Portu- 
gal, and  for  a  marriage  dowry,  she  had  the  island  of  Bom- 
bay in  the  East  Indies,  and  Tangier,  a  seaport  town  in  the 
kingdom  of  Fez,  in  Africa,  bestowed  upon  her ;  but  the 
King  did  not  think  Tangier  worth  the  expense  of  keeping, 
and  in  1683,  caused  the  works  to  be  blown  up,  and  with- 
drew his  troops  from  thence. 

"  Colonel  Kirk,  who  commanded  the  —  regiment  at 
Tangier,  in  Africa,  was  sent  with  his  regiment  to  Taunton, 
after  Monmouth's  execution,  to  aid  Judge  Jeffrey  in  securing 
the  rebels.  Kirk's  regiment  was  quartered  near  the  Castle, 
in  that  part  of  the  town,  which  has  ever  since  that  time 
borne  the  name  of  Tangier.  Tangier  is  quite  an  island, 
intersected  by  tributary  streams  of  the  river  Tone.  In 
this  place  there  are  extensive  gas  works  carried  on  under 
the  able  management  of  T.  Fisher,  Esq.  Do  you  not 
think,  Signor,  that  the  town  looks  very  pretty  when  the 
lamps  are  lit  ?  Formerly  oil  was  used,  but  ever  since  1815 
gas  has  supplied  the  place  of  oil."  M  Yes,  Mr.  Storey, 
the  lamps  do  look  pretty  ;  but  what  is  gas  ?"  enquired  Al- 
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mavero  ?  M  Gas,  Signor,  is  a  chemical  word,  derived  from 
the  German  '  Geist/  (spirit,)  denoting  an  elastic  aerial 
fluid,  of  which  there  are  different  kinds.  The  gas  used  for 
burning  in  lamps  is  a  combination  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
is  carried  away  in  pipes,  and  burnt  at  the  orifice  of  escape. 
The  process  of  producing  coal-gas  is  as  follows  : — 

"  The  coal  being  broken  to  a  convenient  size,  is  placed 
in  oblong  cast-iron  retorts,  ranged  in  furnaces  to  keep  them 
at  a  red  heat,  and  all  the  volatile  products  are  conveyed  by 
a  common  tube  into  a  condensing  vessel,  which  is  kept  cool 
by  being  immersed  in  water.  In  the  condensor  are  retained 
the  water,  tar,  and  other  condensible  vapours,  while  the 
gaseous  products  are  passed  through  a  stratum  of  slaked  lime, 
by  which  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  carbonic  gases  are 
absorbed,  and  the  purified  gases  are  transmitted  into  the 
gasometers,  from  which  the  several  pipes  are  supplied  that 
convey  the  gas  to  the  lamps.  The  gasometer  is  a  reservoir 
which  holds  a  considerable  quantity  of  gas.  It  is  made  of 
thin  tinned  iron  plate,  is  suspended  in  water,  and  balanced 
by  weights  ;  and  is  mostly  provided  with  some  contrivance 
for  measuring  the  quantity  of  gas  it  contains. 

"  The  best  kind  of  coal  for  distillation  is  that  which  con- 
tains most  bitumen  and  least  sulphur. 

"  After  the  gas  has  been  extracted  from  coal,  the  re- 
mainder is  called  coke. 

"  Gas,  besides  being  used  for  lighting  lamps,  is  much  em- 
ployed in  cookery.  Meat  and  vegetables  can  be  boiled  by  its 
heat,  and  pies  can  be  baked  in  neat  little  ovens  lit  with  gas- 
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"  Doubtless  gas,  Signor,  existed  in  nature  long  before  it 
was  used  for  lighting  streets  and  houses.  In  1680,  Stephen 
Hales,  born  in  Kent,  a  great  botanist,  and  inventor  of  the 
ventilator,  was  the  first  discoverer  of  the  invaluable  proper- 
ties of  gas. 

"  In  tropical  climates  gas  abounds  in  nature.  Earth- 
quakes are  caused  by  an  accumulation  of  electrical  matter, 
or  of  gases  confined  within  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  which, 
when  escaping,  force  a  passage,  and  cause  the  earth  to  open, 
and  when  the  gas  has  passed  away,  the  earth  closes  again. 

"  At  a  place  called  Kangra,  in  the  East  Indies,  situated 
on  the  side  of  the  Himalaya  mountains,  a  most  curious 
phenomenon  is  to  be  seen  called  Jewala  Makki,  (fire  mouth) 
A  subterranean  stream  of  gas  having  found  vent  from  many 
crevices  of  the  mountain,  and,  having  been  by  some  means 
or  other  ignited,  perpetual  flames  are  seen,  which  the  Hin- 
doos, who  are  very  superstitious,  look  upon  with  great 
veneration,  and  worship  these  flames.  They  have  enclosed 
the  principal  ones  in  a  temple,  which  they  will  allow  no  one 
to  enter  with  shoes  on  their  feet,  wearing  shoes  being  a 
mark  of  disrespect  in  India. 

"  This  town  is  lighted  with  lamps  during  the  winter  half 
year,  the  expense  of  which  is  defrayed  out  of  the  tolls  of  the 
market. 

"A  company  was  instituted  in  the  autumn  of  1821,  for 
the  purpose  of  lighting  the  town  with  coal  gas,  which  was 
duly  carried  into  effect.  In  1845  a  new  gas  company  was 
formed,  which  is  the  existing  one  at  this  present  time." 
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"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Storey,  for  your  pretty  anecdotes,  but 
how  came  the  troops  to  be  quartered  at  Tangier,  when  I 
perceive  there  are  barracks  here." 

"  I  do  not  think  at  that  time  there  were  any  barracks 
here.  These  buildings,  which  are  intended  for  a  troop  of 
cavalry,  with  apartments  for  officers,  were  erected  in  the 
year  1796,  and  are  situated  in  Mount-street." 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

LA    RIVA. 

Almavero  met  Mr.  Storey  at  breakfast  the  next  morning 
with  a  sad  countenance.  "  I  have  received  a  long  letter  from 
La  Riva  this  morning,"  said  he,  "  and  she  tells  me,  that  my 
dear  father  has  been  exceedingly  ill  with  a  fever,  that  has 
been  very  prevalent  at  Rome  this  year.  La  Riva  writes 
in  sad  spirits,  Mr.  Storey  ;  she  says,  too,  that  my  dear 
family  all  miss  me  sadly.  I  long  to  see  them  all  again. 
Sweet  little  Corri  also  has  sent  me  a  lock  of  her  hair,  such 
a  pretty  curl,  tied  with  blue  ribbon  !"  After  a  moment's 
pause,  Almavero  took  hold  of  Mr.  Storey's  hand,  and  said, 
I  often  think  of  those  beautiful  verses  in  Byron's  Childe 
Harold,  which  run  thus  : — 

"  *  My  father  blessed  me  fervently, 
But  did  Lot  much  complain, 
But  sorely  will  my  mother  sigh, 
Till  I  come  back  again.'  " 

As  Almavero  repeated  these  lines  the  tears  came  into  his 
eyes.  "  Dear  Signor,"  replied  Mr.  Storey,  warmly  press- 
ing his  hand,  "  do  not  grieve  so.  If  it  pleases  God  to  spare 
our  lives  to  meet  again,  what  a  happy  day  that  will  be  for 
us  all !  You  know  it  was  your  own  wish  to  travel,  and  to 
see  England. 
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"  I  think  I  must  however  finish  that  stanza  of  Byron's, 
that  you  have  just  quoted. 

"'Enough,  enough,  my  little  lad, 
Such  tears  become  thine  eye ; 
If  I  thy  guileless  bosom  had, 
Mine  own  would  not  be  dry.'" 

"  Dear  Mr.  Storey,  how  good  it  is  of  you  to  listen  to  my 
complaints  so  patiently.  I  often  think  of  home,  when  I  do 
not  mention  my  thoughts  to  you  openly.  There  cannot  be 
a  greater  contrast  between  any  two  people,  than  there 
exists  between  my  two  sisters.  Corri  has  not  a  face  of  per- 
fect beauty,  but  there  is  such  a  glance  of  arch  playfulness 
and  innocence  in  her  countenance,  that  a  pleasant  feeling 
comes  over  the  heart  as  you  gaze  on  her  bright  blue  eyes ; 
just  such  a  feeling,  and  I  can  compare  it  to  nothing  else, 
as  when  one  hears  the  sound  of  cheerful  music.  Corn's 
step  too  is  so  light,  her  fairy  feet  appear  scarcely  to  touch 
the  ground,  as  she  bounds  along,  and  her  laugh  is  so  merry, 
that  it  does  one's  heart  good  to  hear  it. 

"  La  Riva's  face  is  just  as  fair  as  her  sister's,  and  her  eyes 
are  as  blue,  but  the  brightness  is  gone,  the  cheek  has  lost 
its  colour,  and  the  lip  its  smile ;  there  is  such  a  settled 
melancholy  in  the  expression  of  her  sweet  face,  but  this  sad- 
ness in  poor  La  Riva  is  easily  to  be  accounted  for.  There 
was  one  whom  she  loved  undoubtedly ;  he  sought  her  smile 
and  said  most  gentle  things,  although  he  was  aware  an- 
other had  his  vows.  She  knew,  yet  spoke  not  of  his  false- 
hood ;  her  spirits  have  been  crushed  and  broken  ever  since 
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he  forsook  her,  and  when  I  left  home,  she  told  me  ere  I 
returned,  that  she  should  renounce  the  world  and  all  its 
vain  pleasures,  and  take  refuge  in  a  nunnery." 

"  I  should  not  wonder,"  observed  Mr.  Storey,  "  but  that 
your  father's  illness  has  been  caused  by  seeing  La  Riva 
daily  sinking  under  her  despondency  ;  it  will  well  nigh 
break  his  heart  to  part  with  her.  We  have  been  nearly 
an  hour  over  our  breakfast,  it  has  just  struck  ten,  we  will 
ring  the  bell,  and  have  the  breakfast  things  removed." 


**?<&<5*<&Z*y&S>r>*o 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

PARLIAMENTS    AND    REPRESENTATIVES. 

"  You  have  often  spoken  to  me  of  parliaments  and  repre- 
sentatives, Mr.  Storey.  I  do  not  understand  exactly  what 
those  terms  mean."  "  I  will  endeavour  to  explain  them  to 
you,  Signor. 

"  The  Parliament  is  the  great  council  of  the  British  Isles, 
consisting  of  the  Sovereign,  the  Lords  and  Commons,  which 
forms  the  legislative  branch  of  the  English  Government  or 
Constitution.  The  parliament  is  summoned  annually,  by 
summons  from  the  crown,  to  make  laws,  impose  taxes,  and 
deliberate  on  other  public  affairs,  either  of  domestic  or 
foreign  policy.  The  House  of  Lords  consists  of  lords  tem- 
poral, who  are  peers  of  the  realm,  and  whose  honours,  im- 
munities, and  privileges  are  hereditary  ;  and  lords  spiritual, 
consisting  of  archbishops,  and  bishops.  All  the  members 
of  the  five  orders  of  the  nobility  of  England,  viz.,  dukes, 
marquises,  earls,  viscounts,  and  barons,  who  are  twenty- 
one  years  old,  and  labour  under  no  disqualification,  have 
a  right  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords  ;  and,  in  addition  to 
these,  sixteen  representative  peers  from  Scotland,  twenty- 
eight  representative  peers  from  Ireland,  two  English  arch- 
bishops, twenty-four  bishops,  one  representative  Irish  arch- 
bishop, and  three  representative  Irish  bishops. 
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"  The  house  of  Commons  consists  of  the  representatives 
of  the  counties,  cities,  boroughs,  and  of  the  three  represen- 
tatives of  the  established  church  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  representatives  of  counties  are  chosen  by  the  proprietors 
and  occupiers  of  land  ;  those  of  the  cities  and  boroughs 
by  the  mercantile  trading  part  of  the  people,  and  those  of 
the  universities  by  the  doctors  and  masters  of  arts." 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Storey,  I  now  understand  what  par- 
liament means  thoroughly."  "  I  am  glad  of  it,  Signor,  but 
to  proceed. 

"  Taunton  returns  two  members  to  parliament.  In  1295, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  I,  members  were  first  returned 
from  this  borough.  The  franchise  was  given  to  every  in- 
habitant of  the  borough,  being  a  pot-waller,  and  not  re- 
ceiving alms.  The  pot-waller  is  one  who  dresses  his  own 
victuals.  Thus  even  lodgers  and  others,  a  little  before  the 
election  came  on,  have  been  artfully  able  to  give  their 
votes,  by  making  a  fire  in  the  street,  and  there  dressing 
their  own  victuals. 

"  Pot- waller  signifies  one  who  boils  his  own  victuals,  de- 
rived from  the  Saxon  word,  'wealan,'  to  boil.  Before  the 
Reformation,  there  was  in  every  parish  a  church-house,  to 
which  belonged  spits,  pots,  crocks,  &c,  for  dressing  pro- 
visions. 4  Here  the  housekeepers  met  and  were  merry,  and 
gave  their  charity.'  By  this  custom  it  became  a  character- 
istic of  a  specific  ability,  and  an  independence  was  attached 
to  those  who  furnished  their  own  provisions,  in  opposition 
to  those  who  eat  of  the  food  of  others,  as  lodgers,  servants, 
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and  others.  The  custom  of  allowing  these  free  livers  to  vote 
arose  probably  from  the  want  of  chimnies,  as  houses  were  built 
with  only  one  fire-place.  In  early  times,  this  distinction 
might  carry  great  weight  and  respect  with  it,  on  account  of 
the  scarcity  of  money,  and  the  prevalence  of  a  state  of 
villanage,  which  would  render  a  gift  of  victuals  a  valuable 
kind  of  alms,  and  make  the  power  of  providing  their  own 
table  to  be  considered  as  a  degree  of  opulence. 

"  Taunton  is  a  polling-place,  and  the  principal  place  of 
election  for  the  western  division  of  the  county  of  Somerset. 

"  The  present  members  for  the  shire  are— -"W.  Gore  Lang- 
ton,  Esq.,  and  C.  A.  Moody,  Esq. ;  and  for  the  borough— 
the  Right  Hon.  H.  Labouchere,  and  Arthur  Mills,  Esq." 
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CHAPTER   XXXII. 

duke  of  monmouth's  early  life. 

"  We  are  now  entering  upon  extraordinary  events,  tinc- 
tured with  a  good  deal  of  melancholy.  It  is  long  in  the 
detail,  Signor,  so  I  have  made  an  extract  for  you  from  Lord 
Macaulay's  History  of  England.  You  expressed  yourself 
much  pleased  with  the  account  of  Blake's  defence  of 
Taunton.  I  think  you  will  find  the  narrative  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Duke  of  Monmouth's  career  equally  interesting." 
"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Storey,  I  shall  have  much  pleasure  in 
perusing  your  extract,  and  when  I  have  perused  it,  will 
return  it  to  you"  :  — 

"  Charles  II,  while  a  wanderer  on  the  Continent,  had 
fallen  in  at  the  Hague  with  Lucy  Walters,  a  Welsh  girl  of 
great  beauty,  but  of  weak  understanding  and  dissolute 
manners  ;  she  became  his  mistress,  and  soon  afterwards  a 
son  was  born.  Charles  became  exceedingly  fond  of  this 
child,  and  poured  forth  on  little  James  Crofts,  as  the  boy 
was  then  called,  an  overflowing  fondness,  such  as  seemed 
hardly  to  belong  to  his  cool  and  careless  nature.  Soon 
after  the  Restoration,  the  young  favourite,  who  had  received 
in  France  a  literary  and  accomplished  education,  made  his 
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appearance  at  Whitehall.  He  was  lodged  at  the  palace, 
attended  by  pages,  and  permitted  to  enjoy  several  distinc- 
tions, which  had  till  then  been  confined  to  princes  of  the 
royal  blood.  He  was  married,  while  still  in  tender  youth, 
to  Anne  Scot,  heiress  of  the  noble  house  of  Buccleugh.  He 
took  her  name,  and  received  with  her  hand  possession  of  her 
ample  domains.  The  estate  which  he  acquired  by  this 
match,  was  popularly  estimated  at  £10,000  a-year.  Titles, 
and  favours  more  substantial  than  titles,  were  conferred 
upon  him.  He  was  made  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  in  Eng- 
land, Duke  of  Buccleugh  in  Scotland,  a  Knight  of  the 
Garter,  Master  of  the  Horse,  Commander  of  the  first  troop 
of  Life  Guards,  Chief  Justice  of  Eyre  south  of  Trent,  and 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Nor  did  he 
appear  to  the  public  unworthy  of  his  high  fortunes.  His 
countenance  was  eminently  handsome  and  engaging,  his 
temper  sweet,  his  manners  polite  and  affable. 

"When  Charles  and  Louis  united  their  forces  against 
Holland,  Monmouth  commanded  the  English  auxiliaries 
who  were  sent  to  the  Continent,  and  approved  himself  a 
gallant  soldier,  and  not  an  unintelligent  officer ;  on  his 
return,  he  found  himself  the  most  popular  man  in  the  king- 
dom ;  nothing  was  withheld  from  him  but  the  crown  ;  nor 
did  the  crown  appear  to  be  positively  beyond  his  reach. 
While  Monmouth  was  still  in  his  boyhood,  and  while  the 
Duke  of  York  still  passed  as  a  Protestant,  it  was  the  general 
rumour  throughout  the  country,  that  the  King  had  made 
Lucy  Walters  his  wife,  and  that  if  every  one  had  his  right, 
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her  son  would  be  Prince  of  Wales.  When  Monmouth  re- 
turned from  Holland,  with  a  high  character  for  valour,  and 
when  the  Duke  of  York  was  known  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  this  story  became  important,  and  the 
populace  readily  drank  in  the  tale. 

11  Monmouth  had  remained  in  Holland,  with  his  cousins, 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange,  ever  since  the  disclosure 
of  the  Rye-house  plot.  This  plot  was  a  conspiracy  formed 
by  some  nobles  and  others  to  shoot  the  King  and  the  Duke 
of  York,  as  they  passed  on  their  way  to  Newmarket,  from 
the  window  of  a  farm-house,  called  *  the  Rye.'  This  infa- 
mous plot  was  discovered  by  one  Keeling,  a  merchant,  who 
turned  informer.  The  Lords  Russell,  Essex,  Sidney,  and 
Hampden  were  all  arrested  as  concerned  in  this  plot. 
Russell  was  tried,  condemned,  and  beheaded.  Monmouth 
and  Grey  escaped,  and  fled  into  Holland. 

"  Whilst  Monmouth  was  in  Holland,  expecting  every  day 
a  summons  to  London,  he  was  overwhelmed  with  misery 
by  the  tidings  of  his  father's  death,  and  his  uncle's  acces- 
sion. During  the  night  which  followed  the  arrival  of  the 
news,  those  who  lodged  near  him  could  distinctly  hear  his 
sobs,  and  his  piercing  cries.  He  quitted  the  Hague  the 
next  day,  having  solemnly  pledged  his  word  both  to  the 
Prince  and  the  Princess  of  Orange,  not  to  attempt  any- 
thing against  the  Government  of  England.  There  was  no 
probability  that  he  would  be  recalled  from  banishment. 
During  his  stay  with  his  cousins  at  the  Hague,  he  had  been 
treated  by  them  with  kindness,  but  they  could  no  longer 
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countenance  him,  for  fear  of  bringing  on  a  war  between 
England  and  Holland  ;  so  they  advised  him  to  volunteer 
himself  to  the  Emperor  of  Hungary,  who  was  waging  war 
against  the  Turks.  But  Monmouth  retired  to  Brussels  in- 
stead, accompanied  by  Henrietta  Wentworth,  Baroness 
Wentworth,  of  Nettlestede.  Here,  under  the  influence  of 
female  friendship,  his  lacerated  mind  healed  fast.  He 
seemed  to  have  found  happiness  in  retirement  and  repose, 
and  to  have  forgotten  that  he  had  been  the  ornament  of  a 
court,  that  he  had  commanded  armies,  and  that  he  had 
aspired  to  a  throne. 

"  But  he  was  not  suffered  to  remain  quiet  in  this  retreat. 
Fergusson  employed  all  his  powers  of  temptation,  Grey,  who 
knew  not  where  to  turn  for  a  pistole,  and  who  was  ready  for 
any  undertaking,  lent  his  aid.  To  the  first  invitations  of 
his  old  associates  he  returned  unfavourable  answers.  It 
was  said,  too,  that  the  Lady  Wentworth  added  her  impor- 
tunities— her  ambitious  views  wished  to  see  Monmouth  on 
the  throne  of  England  ;  her  rents,  her  diamonds,  her  credit 
were  placed  at  his  disposal.  Monmouth's  judgment  was 
not  convinced  ;  but  he  had  not  firmness  to  resist  such  solici- 
tations. The  Duke  of  Argyle,  too,  stung  with  the  remem- 
brance of  his  own  injuries,  endeavoured  to  inflame  Mon- 
mouth with  similar  sentiments  ;  he  pressed  him  to  invade 
England,  and  offered  at  the  same  time  to  make  an  invasion 
into  Scotland.  Monmouth  continued  a  long  time  irreso- 
lute, but  at  length  yielded  to  Argyle's  entreaties.  They 
accordingly  formed  the  scheme  of  a  double   insurrection  ; 
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Monmouth  was  to  attempt  to  make  a  rising  in  the  west,  and 
Argyle  was  to  try  his  endeavours  in  the  north. 

"  Argyle  was  the  first  who  landed  in  Scotland,  where  he 
published  his  manifestoes,  and,  as  he  was  the  head  of  that 
numerous  Highland  clan  (Maccullum  More,)  he  was  soon 
joined  by  his  vassals  and  dependants.  But  a  formidable 
body  of  the  king's  forces  coming  against  him,  his  army  fell 
away,  and  himself,  after  being  wounded  in  attempting  to 
escape,  was  taken  prisoner  by  some  peasants,  when  trying 
to  swim  over  the  Clyde.  He  was  from  thence  taken  to  Edin- 
burgh, where,  after  enduring  many  indignities  with  a  gallant 
spirit,  he  was  publicly  beheaded  in  pursuance  of  his  former 
sentence. 

"  The  fate  of  Argyle  was  by  no  means  an  encourage- 
ment to  the  unfortunate  Monmouth,  who,  on  the  11th  June, 
1685,  landed  at  Lyme,  in  Dorsetshire,  with  scarcely  a  hun- 
dred followers.  His  name,  however,  was  popular,  and  so 
great  was  the  hatred  of  the  people,  both  for  the  person  and 
religion  of  James,  that  in  four  days  two  thousand  horse  and 
foot  flocked  to  his  standard.  They  were  indeed  most  of 
them  the  lowest  of  the  people,  and  his  declarations  were 
suited  entirely  to  their  prejudices.  He  called  the  King 
the  Duke  of  York,  and  denominated  him  a  traitor,  a  tyrant, 
a  murderer,  and  a  popish  usurper.  He  imputed  to  James 
the  fire  of  London,  the  murder  of  Sir  Edmundsbury  God- 
frey, and  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  charged  him  with  poison- 
ing the  late  King. 

"  The  Parliament,  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  Monmouth's 
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landing  in  England,  presented  an  address  to  the  King,  as- 
suring him  of  their  loyalty  and  assistance.     They  granted 
James  £4,000  to  aid  him  in  suppressing  the  rebellion.  The 
Duke  of  Albemarle  assembled  the  militia  of  Devonshire, 
and  posted  himself  at  Axminster,  in  order  to  oppose  the  re- 
bels, but  observing  that  his  troops  bore  a  great  affection  for 
Monmouth,  he  prudently  thought  proper  to  retreat.     Mon- 
mouth, from   an   ill-grounded  diffidence  of  his  men,  ne- 
glected to  attack  Albemarle  ;  this  would  have  been  an  easy 
enterprize,  and  by  it  he  might  both  have  acquired  credit, 
and  have  supplied  himself  with  arms  and  ammunition.  The 
next  station  of  the  rebels  was  at  Taunton.      In  this  town 
the  people  strewed  his  way  with  herbs  and  flowers,  followed 
him  with  prayers  and  exclamations,  adorned  their  houses 
with  green  boughs,  and  threw  open  their  gates  to  his  army. 
Twenty-six  young  ladies,  clad  in  white,  kneeling,  presented 
him  with  a  bible,  and  a  banner  of  their  own  needlework. 
Monmouth  kissed  the  bible,  and  declared  that  he  came  to 
defend  the  truths  it  contained,  or  to  seal  them  with  his 
blood.     On  '  the  Parade'  of  Taunton,   on  the  20th  June, 
Monmouth  was  prevailed  upon  by  the  entreaties  of  his  fol- 
lowers to  be  proclaimed  King ;    after  which,    as   Bristol 
abounded  in  money  and  stores,  he  marched  thither ;  but 
the  Duke  of  Beaufort  informed  the  citizens,  that  if  the  re- 
bels attempted  an  insurrection,  he  would  set  fire  to  the 
town.     Monmouth,  when  he  heard  of  it,  exclaimed,  ( God 
forbid  that  I  should  bring  the  two  calamities  of  fire  and 
sword  together  upon  so  noble  a  city,'  and  marched  to  Bath, 
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which  he  summoned  to  surrender,  but  the  citizens  shut  their 
gates,  killed  his  herald,  and  returned  their  defiance.  From 
Bath,  he  was  informed  that  Lord  Feversham,  with  3,000  re- 
gular forces,  and  thirty  pieces  of  cannon,  was  in  full  march 
to  give  battle  to  them.  Monmouth  was  neither  furnished 
with  forces  or  ammunition.  He  nOw  observed  with  dismay 
the  desperate  aspect  of  his  affairs,  considered  the  ruin  it 
would  cause  to  his  friends,  and  the  grievousness  it  would 
occasion  to  himself,  by  his  falling  from  the  state  of  a  King, 
to  that  of  a  fugitive.  After  leaving  Bath,  he  retraced  his 
steps  to  Frome,  and  from  thence,  by  the  advice  of  his 
friends,  he  retired  to  Bridgwater,  whither  he  was  quickly 
followed  by  Feversham.  About  three  miles  from  Bridg- 
water, the  ever  memorable  battle  of  Sedgemoor  was  fought, 
which  determined  Monmouth's  fall,  and  subsequently  led 
to  his  unhappy  death." 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

SEDGEMOOR. 

"  While  Monmouth  was  deploring  his  unhappy  state,  the 
King's  forces,  commanded  by  Feversham,  came  in  sight. 
They  consisted  of  2500  regular  troops,  and  of  about  1500 
of  the  Wiltshire  militia.  Early  on  the  morning  of  Sunday 
the  5th  of  July,  they  left  Somerton,  and  pitched  their  tents 
that  day  about  three  miles  from  Bridgwater,  on  the  plain  of 
Sedgemoor.  The  steeple  of  the  church  of  Bridgwater  is 
said  to  be  the  loftiest  in  Somersetshire,  and  commands  an 
extensive  view.  Monmouth,  accompanied  by  some  of  his 
officers,  went  up  to  the  top  of  the  square  tower,  from  which 
the  steeple  ascends,  and  observed  through  a  telescope  the 
position  of  the  enemy.  Beneath  him  lay  a  flat  expanse, 
which  for  the  most  part  was  a  dreary  morass.  When  the 
rains  were  heavy,  and  the  Parret  and  its  tributary  streams 
rose  over  their  banks,  this  tract  was  often  flooded.  It  was, 
indeed,  anciently  part  of  that  great  swamp,  renowned  in  our 
early  chronicles  as  having  arrested  the  progress  of  two  suc- 
cessive races  of  invaders.  It  had  long  protected  the  Celts 
against  the  aggressions  of  the  kings  of  Wessex,  and  it  had 
sheltered  Alfred  from  the  pursuit  of  the  Danes.  In  remote 
times  this  region  could  only  be  traversed  in  boats.  It  was 
a  vast  pool,  wherein  were  scattered  many  islets  of  shifting 
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and  treacherous  soil,  overhung  with  rank  grass,  and  swarm- 
ing with  deer  and  wild  swine.  When  Monmouth  looked 
upon  Sedgemoor,  it  had  been  partially  reclaimed  by  art, 
and  was  intersected  by  many  deep  and  wide  trenches,  which 
in  that  country  are  called  Rhines.  In  the  midst  of  the 
moor  rose,  clustering  round  the  towers  of  churches,  a  few 
villages,  of  which  the  names  seem  to  indicate  that  they  were 
once  surrounded  by  waves.  In  one  of  these  villages,  called 
Weston zoyland,  the  royal  cavalry  lay,  and  Feversham  had 
fixed  his  head  quarters  there.  At  a  greater  distance  from 
Bridgwater  lies  the  village  of  Middlezoy  ;  in  that  village  the 
Wiltshire  militia  were  quartered,  under  the  command  of 
Pembroke.  On  the  open  moor,  not  far  from  another  village 
called  Chedzoy,  were  encamped  several  battalions  of 
irregular  infantry.  Monmouth,  from  his  watch-tower, 
looked  gloomily  on  them.  He  could  not  but  remember 
how,  a  few  years  before,  he  had,  at  the  head  of  a  column 
composed  of  some  of  those  very  men,  driven  before  him  in 
confusion  the  fierce  enthusiasts  who  defended  Bothwell 
Bridge.  He  could  distinguish  among  the  hostile  ranks 
that  gallant  band,  which  was  then  called,  from  the  name  of 
its  colonel,  Dumbarton's  regiment,  but  which  has  long  been 
known  as  the  first  of  the  line,  and  which,  in  all  the  four 
quarters  of  the  world,  has  nobly  supported  its  early  reputa- 
tion. *  I  know  those  men,'  said  Monmouth  ;  '  they  will 
fight ;  if  I  had  but  them,  all  would  go  well  !' 

"  Monmouth,   having   observed   the  disposition   of  the 
royal  forces,  and  having  been  apprised  of  the  state  in  which 
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they  were,  conceived  that  a  night  attack  would  be  attended 
with  success.  He  resolved  to  run  the  hazard,  and  prepara- 
tions were  instantly  made. 

"  It  was  Sunday,  and  his  followers  who  had  for  the  most 
part  been  brought  up  after  the  Puritan  fashion,  passed  a 
great  part  of  the  day  in  religious  exercises.  That  an  attack 
was  to  be  made  under  cover  of  the  night,  was  no  secret  in 
Bridgwater.  The  night  was  not  ill-suited  for  such  an  enter- 
prise :  the  moon  was  indeed  at  the  full,  and  the  northern 
streamers  were  shining  brilliantly  ;  but  the  marsh  fog  lay 
so  thick  upon  Sedgemoor,  that  no  object  could  be  discerned 
there  at  the  distance  of  50  paces.  The  clock  struck  eleven, 
and  the  Duke  with  his  body-guard  rode  out  of  the  castle. 
He  was  not  in  the  frame  of  mind  which  befits  one  who  is 
about  to  strike  a  decisive  blow — his  look  was  sad  and  full 
of  augury.  His  army  marched,  by  a  circuitous  route  near 
six  miles  in  length,  towards  the  royal  encampment  at  Sedge- 
moor.  The  foot  were  led  by  Monmouth  himself.  The 
horse  were  confided  to  Grey.  Orders  were  given  that 
strict  silence  should  be  observed,  that  no  drum  should  be 
beaten,  and  no  shot  fired.  The  word  by  which  the  insur- 
gents were  to  recognise  one  another  in  the  dark  was  '  Soho,' 
the  watchword  of  Monmouth's  army,  and  selected  in  allu- 
sion to  Soho  fields  in  London,  where  their  leader's  palace 
stood.  At  about  1  a.m.  of  Monday,  the  6th  of  July,  the 
rebels  were  on  the  open  moor.  But  between  them  and 
the  enemy,  lay  three  broad  rhines,  filled  with  water  and 
soft  mud.     Two  of  these,  called  the  Black  Ditch  and  the 
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Langmoor  Rhine,  Monmouth  knew  that  he  had  to  pass  ; 
but,  strange  to  say,  the  existence  of  a  trench,  called  the 
Bussex  Rhine,  which  immediately  covered  the  royal  en- 
campment, had  not  been  mentioned  to  him  by  any  of  the 
scouts.  The  wains  which  carried  the  ammunition  remained 
at  the  entrance  of  the  moor.  The  horse  and  foot,  in  a 
long,  narrow  column,  passed  the  Black  Ditch  by  a  cause- 
way. There  was  a  similar  causeway  along  the  Langmoor 
Rhine,  but  the  guide  in  the  fog  missed  his  way.  There 
was  some  delay  and  some  tumult  before  the  error  could  be 
rectified.  At  length  the  passage  was  effected,  but  in  the 
confusion  a  pistol  went  off.  Some  men  of  the  horse  guards, 
who  were  on  the  watch,  heard  the  report  and  perceived 
that  a  great  multitude  was  advancing  through  the  mist. 
They  fired  their  carbines,  and  galloped  off  in  different 
directions  to  give  the  alarm.  Some  hastened  to  Weston- 
zoyland,  where  the  cavalry  lay.  The  drums  of  Dumbarton's 
regiment  beat  to  arms,  and  the  men  got  fast  into  their  ranks. 
It  was  time ;  for  Monmouth  was  already  drawing  up  his 
army  for  action.  Grey  led  the  horse,  Monmouth  com- 
manded the  foot.  Grey  pushed  on  until  he  was  unexpectedly 
arrested  by  the  Bussex  Rhine.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
ditch,  the  King's  troops  were  forming  themselves  in  order 
of  battle.  The  royal  troops  fired  such  a  volley,  as  sent  the 
rebel  horse  flying  in  all  directions.  The  world  agreed  to 
ascribe  this  ignominious  route  to  Grey's  pusillanimity,  but 
the  men  had  never  handled  arms  on  horseback,  and  their 
horses  were  unused  to  stand  fire.     A  few  minutes  after  the 
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horse  had  dispersed  themselves  over  the  moor,  the  infantry 
came  running  fast.  Monmouth  was  startled  by  finding 
that  a  broad  and  profound  trench  lay  between  him  and  the 
camp,  which  he  had  hoped  to  have  surprised.  The  insur- 
gents fired,  the  royal  infantry  returned  the  fire ;  the  roar  of 
musketry  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour  was  incessant.  The 
Life  Guards  and  Blues  came  fast  from  Westonzoyland,  and 
scattered  Grey's  horse,  who  attempted  to  rally.  The  fugi- 
tives spread  a  panic  in  the  rear.  The  waggoners  who  had 
charge  of  the  ammunition  waggons,  drove  off  at  full  speed, 
and  never  stopped  until  they  were  many  miles  from  the 
field  of  battle.  Monmouth  had  done  his  part  like  a  stout 
and  able  warrior.  He  had  been  seen  on  foot,  pike  in  hand, 
encouraging  his  infantry  by  voice  and  example.  But  he 
was  too  well  acquainted  with  military  affairs,  not  to  know 
that  all  was  over.  His  men  had  lost  the  advantage  which 
surprise  and  darkness  had  given  them.  They  were  deserted 
by  the  horse,  and  by  the  ammunition  waggons.  The  king's 
forces  were  now  united,  and  in  good  order.  Feversham 
had  been  awakened  by  the  firing ;  Churchill  had  made  an 
entirely  new  disposition  of  the  royal  infantry.  The  day 
was  about  to  break.  The  event  of  a  conflict  on  an  open 
plain  by  sunlight  could  not  be  doubtful.  Yet  Monmouth 
should  have  felt  that  it  was  not  for  him  to  fly,  while  thou- 
sands, whom  affection  for  him  had  hurried  to  destruction, 
were  still  fighting  manfully  in  his  cause.  But  vain  hopes 
and  the  intense  love  of  life  prevailed  ;  he  saw,  if  he  tarried, 
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that  the  royal  cavalry  would  soon  intercept  his  retreat.    He 
mounted  and  rode  from  the  field." 

"  Yet  his  foot,  though  deserted,  made  a  gallant  stand.  The 
Life  Guards  attacked  them  on  the  right,  the  Blues  on  the 
left ;  the  Somersetshire  rustics,  with  their  scythes  and  the 
butt-ends  of  their  muskets,  faced  the  royal  horse  like  old 
soldiers  ;  but  this  struggle  could  not  last.  Their  powder 
and  ball  were  spent.  Cries  were  heard  for  ammunition,  but 
no  ammunition  was  at  hand.  The  King's  artillery  came 
up,  and  the  cannon,  though  ill-served,  brought  the  engage- 
ment to  a  speedy  close :  the  ranks  of  the  rebel  battalion 
began  to  break,  the  King's  cavalry  charged  again,  and  bore 
down  everything  before  them  ;  and  the  King's  infantry 
came  pouring  across  the  ditch.  Even  in  that  extremity,  the 
Mendip  miners  stood  bravely  to  their  arms,  and  sold  their 
lives  dearly.  In  this  sad  conflict,  three  hundred  cavalry 
and  artillery  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  of  the  rebels  more 
than  a  thousand  lay  dead  on  the  moor.  So  ended  the  last 
fight  deserving  the  name  of  a  battle,  that  has  been  fought 
on  English  ground, 

"  Before  6  a.m.,  Monmouth  was  twenty  miles  from 
Sedgemoor,  accompanied  Dy  Buyse  and  Grey,  scarcely 
knowing  where  they  were  going  ;  and  then,  finding  the 
horses  were  unable  to  carry  them  any  further,  they  quitted 
them,  unresolved  where  to  go.  Monmouth  and  his  friends 
procured  rustic  attire,  and  proceeded  on  foot  towards  the 
New  Forest  in  Hampshire.  Sir  William  Portman  commanded 
the    Somerset  militia  ;    with  these  men  and  the  Sussex 
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militia,  a  chain  of  posts  was  formed  from  the  sea  to  the 
northern  extremity  of  Dorset ;  so  the  rebels  were  completely 
hemmed  in.  Grey  was  first  discovered  by  some  Sussex 
scouts — the  next  day  Buyse  was  found  ;  he  owned  that  he 
had  parted  from  the  Duke  only  a  few  hours  before.  The 
corn  and  copsewood  were  now  beaten  with  more  care  than 
ever.  At  length  a  gaunt  figure  was  discovered  in  a  ditch, 
covered  over  with  fern  leaves.  The  pursuers  sprang  on 
their  prey  ;  some  of  them  were  about  to  fire,  but  Portman 
forbade  all  violence.  The  once  brilliant  and  graceful  Mon- 
mouth was  habited  like  a  shepherd,  his  beard,  prematurely 
grey,  was  of  several  days'  growth.  When  discovered,  he 
trembled  greatly,  he  wept,  but  was  unable  to  speak ;  his 
pockets  were  searched,  and  in  them  were  found  a  few  raw 
peas,  which  he  had  subsisted  upon,  a  watch,  a  purse  of  gold, 
a  small  treatise  on  fortification,  an  album  filled  with  songs, 
receipts,  prayers,  and  charms,  and  the  insignia  of  the 
George  set  in  diamonds,  with  which  many  years  before 
King  Charles  the  Second  had  decorated  his  favourite  son. 

"  After  Monmouth's  capture,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  James, 
to  beg  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  see  him,  and  said  that 
he  had  a  secret  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  communicate 
regarding  his  safety.  The  Xing  consented  to  see  him,  and 
it  is  said  that  Sunderland  sent  him  a  private  message  to  in- 
form him  that  this  condescension  of  the  King's  arose  from 
the  desire  to  pardon  him,  and  he  advised  him  not  to  hurt 
his  own  honour  by  betraying  his  friends,  but  to  give  the 
King  satisfaction,  by  pretending  a  desire  to  change  his 
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religion.  The  day  after  Monmouth  had  been  brought  to 
the  Tower,  he  was  taken  by  water  to  the  presence  chamber 
at  Whitehall,  and,  throwing  himself  at  the  King's  feet, 
owned  the  greatness  of  his  offence,  and  with  many  tears 
begged  his  life  ;  reminding  James  that  in  shedding  his 
nephew's  blood,  he  shed  his  own.  The  King  heard  him, 
and  saw  his  nephew's  agonies  with  stern  insensibility.  .The 
Duke  offered  to  become  a  Catholic,  but  communicated  no 
secret.  The  King  continued  for  some  time  silent,  from 
which  the  Duke  derived  hopes ;  and  these  were  increased 
on  his  being  desired  to  sign  a  declaration,  importing  that  the 
late  King  had  assured  him  that  he  was  never  married  to  his 
mother.  He  obeyed  ;  James  then  desired  him  to  name  all 
his  accomplices,  and,  when  he  hesitated,  loaded  him  with 
reproaches.  Upon  which  the  Duke  started  up  from  his 
kneeling  posture,  and  quitted  the  royal  presence  with  the 
air  of  an  equal.  The  Duke's  resolution  failed  him  as  soon 
as  he  left  the  royal  presence,  and  he  earnestly  implored 
Dartmouth,  by  whom  he  was  accompanied,  to  intercede  for 
him  ;  but  Dartmouth  replied  that  there  was  no  hope  for  a 
subject  who  had  assumed  the  regal  title. 

"  Monmouth  was  then  lodged  in  the  Tower  in  London  ; 
soon  after  he  had  been  there,  his  wife,  accompanied  by  the 
Earl  of  Clarendon,  came  to  see  him  ;  he  received  her  coldly, 
and  addressed  his  discourse  chiefly  to  Clarendon,  whose 
intercession  he  earnestly  implored.  On  that  same  evening, 
Turner,  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  Kenn,  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  came  to  visit  him,  charged  with  a  solemn  message 
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from  the  King.  It  was  Monday  night;  on  Wednesday 
morning  Monmouth  was  to  die  ;  when  he  heard  this,  the 
colour  left  his  cheeks,  and  it  was  some  time  before  he  could 
speak. 

"On  Wednesday  morning,  at  10  a.m.,  the  coach  of  the 
Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  was  ready  to  convey  Monmouth 
to  the  place  of  execution ;  he  was  accompanied  by  his 
spiritual  advisers.  Tower-hill  was  covered  up  to  the  chim- 
ney-tops with  an  innumerable  multitude  of  gazers,  who,  in 
awful  silence,  broken  only  by  sobs,  listened  for  the  last 
accents  of  their  darling  Monmouth.  *  I  shall  say  little,'  he 
began ;  '  I  come  here  not  to  speak,  but  to  die  ;  I  die  a  Pro- 
testant of  the  Church  of  England.'  The  Bishops  inter- 
rupted him,  and  told  him  that  unless  he  acknowledged 
resistance  to  be  sinful,  he  was  no  member  of  their  church. 
They  prayed  with  him  long  and  fervently,  and  he  joined  in 
their  petitions,  until  they  invoked  a  blessing  on  the  King. 
He  remained  silent.  '  Sir,'  said  one  of  the  assistants,  '  do 
you  not  pray  for  the  King  with  us  V  Monmouth  paused 
some  time,  and,  after  an  internal  struggle,  exclaimed 
'  Amen.'  It  was  in  vain  his  spiritual  advisers  implored  him 
to  address  to  the  soldiers  and  to  the  people,  a  few  words  on 
the  duty  of  obedience  to  Government.  1 1  will  make  no 
speeches,'  responded  the  Duke ;  '  only  ten  words,  my  lord.' 
He  turned  away,  called  his  servant,  and  delivered  into  his 
hand  a  toothpick-case,  the  last  token  of  affection  of  the 
Lady  Wentworth.  ■  Give  it/  he  said,  \  to  that  person.'  He 
then  accosted  Ketch,  the  executioner.     '  Here/  said  the 
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Duke,  *  are  six  guineas  for  you,  do  not  hack  me,  as  you  did 
my  Lord  Russell ;  I  have  heard  that  you  struck  him  three 
or  four  times.  My  servant  will  give  you  more  gold,  if  you 
do  the  work  well.'  He  then  undressed,  felt  the  edge  of  the 
axe,  expressed  some  fear  that  it  was  not  sharp  enough,  and 
laid  his  head  on  the  block.  The  hangman  addressed  him- 
self to  his  office  ;  he  appeared  disconcerted  at  what  the 
Duke  had  said  ;  he  took  up  the  axe  ;  the  first  blow  only  in- 
flicted a  slight  wound.  The  Duke  struggled,  rose  from 
the  block,  and  looked  reproachfully  at  the  executioner. 
The  head  sank  down  once  more.  The  stroke  was  repeated 
again  and  again,  but  still  the  neck  was  not  severed,  and  the 
body  continued  to  move.  Yells  of  rage  and  horror  rose 
from  the  crowd.  Ketch  flung  down  the  axe  ;  *  I  cannot  do 
it,'  said  he,  ■  my  heart  fails  me.'  The  Sheriff  compelled 
him  to  take  up  the  axe  again,  and  with  two  more  blows  the 
last  remains  of  life  were  extinguished.  The  crowd  was 
wrought  up  to  such  a  state  of  rage  and  resentment,  that 
Ketch  was  in  danger  of  being  torn  to  pieces,  and  was  con- 
veyed away  under  a  strong  guard. 

*  The  head  and  body  of  Monmouth  were  placed  in  a 
coffin  covered  with  black  velvet,  and  were  privately  interred 
under  the  communion  table  of  St.  Peter's  chapel  in  the 
Tower.  Monmouth  was  26  years  of  age  when  he  was  be- 
headed. 

"  While  the  execution  of  Monmouth  occupied  the 
thoughts  of  the  Londoners,  the  counties  which  had  sup- 
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plied  men  for  the  rebel  army  were  enduring  all  that  a  fero- 
cious soldiery  could  inflict.  Feversham,  who  commanded 
at  Bridgwater,  was  summoned  to  court,  and  left  Colonel 
Percy  Kirke  to  supply  his  place  at  Bridgwater,  a  military 
adventurer,  whose  vices  had  been  developed  by  the  worst 
of  all  schools,  a  residence  in  Tangier,  in  Africa.  He  still 
continued  to  command  the  same  men  designated — '  Tangier 
regiment' ;  as  they  had  been  levied  for  waging  war  against 
an  infidel  nation,  they  bore  on  their  flag  a  christian  em- 
blem, a  paschal  lamb.  In  allusion  to  this  device,  and  with 
a  bitterly  ironical  meaning,  these  men  were  called  *  Kirke's 
lambs.'  Such  was  the  captain,  and  such  the  men  who  were 
let  loose  on  the  people  of  Somersetshire.  From  Bridg- 
water Kirke  marched  to  Taunton.  He  was  accompanied 
by  two  carts  of  wounded  rebels,  and  by  a  long  drove  of 
prisoners  on  foot,  who  were  chained  two  and  two.  Several 
were  hung  promptly  without  the  form  of  a  trial ;  the  sign- 
post of  the  White  Hart  Inn  served  for  a  gallows.  It  is 
said,  that  the  work  of  death  went  on  in  sight  of  the  win- 
dows, where  the  officers  were  carousing,  and  that  at  every 
health,  a  poor  wretch  was  hung ;  the  bodies  of  these  un- 
fortunate persons  were  afterwards  quartered.  The  num- 
ber of  those  who  were  thus  butchered  cannot  now  be  as- 
certained, but  it  was  believed  in  London,  that  Kirke  put 
100  captives  to  death,  during  the  week  which  followed  the 
battle  of  Sedgemoor. 

"  Early  in  September,   Judge  Jeffreys,  accompanied  by 
four  others,  set  out  on  that  circuit,   the  memory  of  which 
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will  last  for  ever.   At  Winchester,  the  Chief  Justice  opened 
his  commission.     At  Dorchester,  the  Court  of  Justice  was 
hung  with  red    cloth,   denoting  his   murderous   purpose. 
More  than  300  persons  were  to  be  tried  ;   the  work  seemed 
heavy,  but  Jeffreys  had  a  way  of  making  it  light ;  he  told 
them   that   the   only   chance    of  being   pardoned   was   to 
plead    guilty,    but    when    they    pleaded    guilty,    instead 
of  being  pardoned,  they  were  hung   immediately.     The 
jurymen    in    all    these    trials   were   so    struck   with    the 
menaces  of  Jeffreys,   that   they   gave    their   verdict   with 
precipitation.      The   whole   number   hanged   at   Dorches- 
ter, amounted  to  94.     From  Dorchester,  Jeffreys  proceeded 
to   Exeter ;    here   few   persons   were    capitally   punished. 
Somersetshire,  the  chief  seat  of  the  rebellion,  was  reserved 
for  the  last  and  the  most  fearful  vengeance  of  the  merciless 
judge.     In  this  county,   233  prisoners  were   in  a  few  days 
hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered.     At   every  spot  where  two 
roads  met,  on  every  market  place,  on  the  green  of  every 
large  village  which  had  furnished  Monmouth  with  soldiers, 
gallows  were  erected,  on  which  the  rebels  were  hung  in 
chains ;  the  mangled  bodies  of  the  poor  victims  were  al- 
lowed to  remain  on  the  gallows  until  they  decayed.     At 
this  work  of  death  Jeffreys'  spirits  rose  higher  and  higher  ; 
he  laughed,  shouted,  joked,  and  swore  in  such  a  way,  that 
many  thought  him  drunk  from  morning  to  night,  but  in 
him  it  was  not  easy  to  distinguish  the  madness  produced  by 
intoxication,  from  the  madness  produced  by  evil  passions. 
The  number  of  rebels  whom  Jeffreys  hanged  on  this  circuit 
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■was  835.  The  number  of  prisoners  transported  to  the 
West  India  Islands  as  slaves,  was  841,  and  these  wretched 
victims  were  not  to  be  emancipated  for  ten  years. 

"  Meanwhile  the  property  of  the  rebels  was  confiscated  ; 
the  Chief  Justice  was  fast  accumulating  a  fortune  ;  he 
traded  largely  in  pardons.  Even  courtiers  contrived  to 
obtain  a  small  share  in  this  traffic.  Even  the  ladies  of  the 
Queen's  household  distinguished  themselves  pre-eminently 
by  rapacity  and  hard-heartedness  ;  the  prey  on  which  they 
pounced  most  eagerly,  was  one  which  it  might  have  been 
thought,  that  even  the  most  ungentle  natures  would  have 
spared.  Already  some  of  the  girls  who  had  presented  the 
standard  to  Monmouth  had  cruelly  expiated  their  oifence, 
if  offence  it  can  be  called  ;  one  poor  child  had  died  of  an 
infectious  malady  in  a  dungeon ;  another,  when  taken 
before  Judge  Jeffreys,  was  so  appalled  by  his  look,  that 
when  she  came  out  of  court,  she  expired.  Most  of  the 
young  ladies  who  had  walked  in  the  procession,  were  still 
alive,  some  were  under  ten  years  of  age,  and  all  had  acted 
under  the  guidance  of  their  schoolmistress.  The  maids  of 
honour  had  received  the  royal  assent  to  wring  money  out 
of  the  parents  of  these  children.  An  order  was  sent  down 
to  Taunton,  that  all  these  little  girls  should  be  imprisoned. 
Sir  Francis  Warre,  of  Hestercombe,  was  requested  to  super- 
intend the  office  of  exacting  the  ransoms,  but  Warre  ex- 
cused himself  from  taking  any  part  in  the  transaction. 
William  Penn  accepted  the  office.     The  maids  of  honour, 
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however,  were  forced  to  take  less  than  a  third  part  of  what 
they  had  demanded. 

"  How  Ferguson  escaped  was,  and  still  is,  a  mystery  to 
every  one ;  he  was  the  first  instigator  of  the  plot  to  assassi- 
nate the  royal  brothers ;  he  had  framed  the  manifesto, 
which  was  sent  forth  by  Monmouth  ;  and  he  it  was,  who 
first  instigated  Monmouth  to  invade  the  kingdom,  and  to 
usurp  the  crown ;  yet  this  arch- traitor  escaped  in  safety  to 
the  Continent." 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Storey,  for  the  entertaining  manu- 
script that  you  have  kindly  lent  me  to  read.  I  scarcely 
know  which  I  like  best — the  siege  of  Taunton  and  its 
admirable  defence  by  Blake,  or  the  account  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Monmouth."  "  Poor  Monmouth's  end  was  certainly 
very  sad,  Signor,  but  he  aspired  to  the  crown,  and  con- 
spired against  the  life  of  the  King — two  serious  charges, 
which  were  unpardonable  ;  he  fully  merited  his  unhappy 
death." 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

THE    BATH    AND    WEST    OF    ENGLAND    AGRICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

"  Taunton,  Signor,  has  had  its  grave,  as  well  as  its  gay 
days.  I  have  such  a  nice  account  to  give  you  of  some  gay 
event  now ;  it  was  related  to  me  a  few  days  ago,  and  I 
shall  have  much  pleasure  in  entertaining  you  with  it."  "  I 
should  very  much  like  to  hear  it,"  replied  Almavero.  "  Very 
well,  Signor  ;  I  will  then  begin  at  once. 

11  On  Wednesday,  the  9th  of  June,  1852,  the  annual 
general  meeting  of  the  subscribers  of  this  association  took 
place  at  the  market-house,  at  1 2  o'clock.  The  chair  was 
occupied  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Portman,  and  a  most 
favourable  report  of  the  increase  of  subscribers,  and  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  association  was  read  by  the  secretary, 
H.  St.  John  Maule,  Esq.  After  the  arrangements  for  the 
exhibition  had  been  fixed  upon,  and  the  amount  of  prizes 
for  the  several  kinds  of  stock,  poultry,  and  implements  of 
husbandry  had  been  ultimately  settled,  it  was  decided  that 
the  society  should  hold  their  first  meeting  at  Taunton. 

"  A  local  committee  was  forthwith  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  active  steps  to  prepare  for  the  exhibition. 
W.  Kinglake,  Esq.,  kindly  granted  the  use  of  the  Vivary 
Park,  and  Mr.  H.  Blandford,  of  Orchard  Portman,  most 
liberally  offered  the  use  of  a  piece  of  land  near  the  town, 
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for  the  trial  of  agricultural  implements  ;  both  offers  were 
gladly  and  thankfully  accepted.  The  poultry  and  cattle 
were  exhibited  in  the  barrack-yard. 

"  On  the  Monday  previous  to  the  exhibition,  the  town 
broke  out  quite  in  a  verdant  state  ;  evergreens  and  flowers 
were  the  order  of  the  day.  The  nursery  gardens  of  Messrs. 
Mac  Intyre  and  Stevens  were  quite  stripped  to  adorn  the 
town  ;  even  the  Railway  Company  transmitted  articles, 
cattle,  &c,  intended  for  exhibition,  free  of  charge.  Through 
the  exertions  of  Messrs.  Corfield  and  Maynard,  400  young 
fir  trees  were  procured,  and  planted  in  rows  on  each  side  of 
the  main  streets,  and  the  effect  of  this  design  was  picturesque 
and  not  to  be  surpassed.  The  arches  were  handsomely 
decorated,  and  in  good  style  all  throughout  the  town ;  but 
more  especially  the  rows  of  arches  on  the  parade.  Flags  of  all 
colours  and  sizes  waved  in  every  direction,  adorned  with 
appropriate  mottoes  and  devices,  and  house-fronts  and  door- 
porches  were  enlivened  with  green  boughs  and  with  every 
flower  of  the  season.  The  weather  was  sadly  unpropitious, 
rain  fell  heavily  on  Tuesday  morning,  the  large  flags  hung 
despondingly,  and  the  little  ones  coiled  themselves  around 
the  poles,  as  if  unwilling  to  show  themselves ;  but  happily 
the  sky  cleared  up  as  the  afternoon  advanced,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  was  as  fine  as  one  could  wish.  The 
cattle,  poultry,  and  implement  yards  were  in  consequence 
attended  by  large  numbers  of  persons  of  all  classes.  In 
Mr.  Blandford's  field  the  trial  of  the  machinery  commenced 
early  on  Tuesday  morning ;  both  agriculturists  and  visit' 
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ants  mustered  very  numerously,  and  viewed  the  proceed- 
ings with  much  interest:  the  farmers  examined  every 
instrument  with  practical  eyes,  while  the  visitors  contented 
themselves  by  looking  on  very  knowingly.  The  show  of 
cattle,  horses,  pigs,  and  poultry  could  not  be  equalled,  and 
gave  general  satisfaction  to  the  delighted  beholders.  The 
day's  exhibition  closed  with  a  dinner,  held  in  a  spacious 
tent  pitched  in  the  Vivary  Park.  Between  600  and  700 
persons  partook  of  a  substantial  and  excellent  repast,  served 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hill,  confectioner  ;  the  wines 
were  from  the  choice  cellars  of  Mr.  C.  Bluett.  The  chair 
was  taken  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Portman,  and  the  vice- 
chair  by  Sir  T.  D.  Acland,  M.P.  After  a  most  convivial 
meeting,  in  which  many  toasts  were  drank  and  many 
speeches  made,  the  company  separated. 

"  The  grounds  of  J.  E.  Marshall,  Esq.,  of  Belmont,  were 
thrown  open  to  the  public.  The  Ogee  arch  was  exceed- 
ingly fine.  The  illuminations  were  of  gas,  and  comprised 
a  brilliant  star,  above  which  was  a  crown.  The  gas  fittings 
were  prepared  by  Messrs.  Fisher  and  Arding,  and  the  arch 
designed  by  Mr.  Woodford. 

"  The  decorations  of  the  market-house  and  archaeological 
museum  and  institution  were  entrusted  to  the  chairman  of 
the  decoration  committee,  Mr.  Eales  White,  assisted  by 
Messrs.  Lake  and  Bluett.  The  illuminations  in  many  parts 
of  the  town  were  brilliant  and  beautiful.  In  honour  of 
these  festivities  a  ball  was  held  at  Meetens'  London  Hotel, 
which  was  well  and  fashionably  attended. 
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"  Tn  order  to  do  further  honour  to  the  occasion,  the  Vale 
of  Taunton  Deane  Floricultural  and  Horticultural  Society- 
gave  an  extra  exhibition  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  in  a 
spacious  tent  in  the  Vivary  Park.  Every  effort  was  made 
to  get  together  the  most  recherche  specimens  of  the  floral 
world,  and  the  collection  was  the  rarest  and  finest  ever 
shown.  After  viewing  cattle,  poultry,  and  implements  of 
husbandry,  it  was  a  pleasing  transition  to  witness  a  display 
of  fruit  and  flowers,  of  nature's  richest  hues.  Wherever 
the  eye  turned,  there  was  loveliness  everywhere.  The 
Plymouth  marine  band  was  in  attendance  throughout 
these  gaieties,  and  their  excellent  performance  greatly 
assisted  to  enliven  the  hearts  of  the  gay  assemblage. 

"  Never  were  known  such  gala  days  in  this  quiet  little 
town.  The  festivities  which  took  place  in  those  days  will 
not  easily  be  forgotten." 

"  I  wish  we  had  been  in  Taunton  when  these  festivities 
took  place."  "  Yes,  Signor  ;  I  think  we  should  have  en- 
joyed ourselves  much,  and  at  the  same  time  have  felt  truly 
gratified  in  viewing  such  a  collection  of  the  Almighty's 
finest  and  fairest  works." 


-->«&m$&s***- 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

RECENT    IMPROVEMENTS. 

"  A  great  many  improvements  both  in  arts  and  sciences 
have  taken  place  in  this  town  of  late  years,  Signor ;  for 
instance,  the  school  of  art  and  design  has  been  established 
in  Hunt's  Court,  under  the  superintendence  of  that  excel- 
lent teacher,  Mr.  Williamson. 

"  You  know,  Signor,  that  the  post-office  is  in  Hammet 
Street,  for  you  have  so  often  been  there,  that  it  must  be 
quite  familiar  to  you.  What  an  important  personage  the 
postman  is!  Old  and  young,  rich  and  poor— all  watch 
anxiously  for  the  knock  of  the  postman.  When  Mr.  Ellen 
was  postmaster  of  this  office  in  Taunton,  he  had  three  post- 
pillars  placed  in  different  parts  of  the  town — one  close  to 
the  gaol,  another  at  the  end  of  East-reach,  and  the  third  at 
the  bottom  of  North-street. 

"  Last  Lady-day  twelvemonth,  a  wholesale  glove  manu- 
factory was  established  in  North-street,  under  the  able 
management  of  Mr.  Taylor.  The  exterior  of  this 
wTell-regulated  establishment  has  the  appearance  of  a 
private  dwelling-house,  and  would  not  be  noticed  by 
the  passer-by  ;  but  a  view  of  the  interior  of  so  useful 
an  institution,  fully  compensates  one  for  the  trouble  of 
looking  over  it.    Cloth  and  leather  gloves  are  made  here, 
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which  are  stamped  out  by  machinery  ;  in  this  department 
men  and  boys  are  employed ;  each  person  has  a  separate 
part  of  the  glove  to  stamp  out :  for  instance,  one  man 
stamps  the  thumbs,  another  the  fingers,  another  the  gauntlet 
part,  and  so  on.  The  sewing  is  done  by  women  and  girls, 
who  take  it  to  their  own  residences  to  complete ;  the 
stitching  round  the  gauntlet  part  is  entrusted  to  women  in 
the  establishment ;  this  stitching  is  performed  by  machinery, 
and  it  is  wonderful  to  witness  how  beautifully  even  and 
quickly  it  is  done.  Large  quantities  of  these  gloves  are 
sent  away  to  commercial  and  other  towns.  It  is  a  very 
great  pity  that  this  glove  manufactory  is  not  more  known, 
and  more  ably  supported  by  the  inhabitants  of  Taunton. 
This  well- arranged  and  useful  establishment  does  infinite 
credit  to  Mr.  Taylor. 

"  The  cemetery  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  Bishop's 
Hull  road.  Do  you  remember  it,  Signor  ?  We  passed  it 
the  other  day.  The  burial  grounds  in  Taunton  and  its 
neighbourhood  became  so  full,  that  there  was  no  more 
room  for  future  interments.  Accordingly,  this  piece  of 
ground  was  purchased,  in  order  to  form  a  cemetery  for  the 
parishes  of  Taunton  St.  Mary  Magdalene  and  Bishop's 
Hull.  I  think,  Signor,  you  will  be  pleased  with  a  very 
interesting  account  that  I  can  give  you,  relative  to  the 
ceremony  of  consecrating  the  Church  of  England  portion  of 
the  ground,  and  the  chapel  situated  thereon :  so,  without 
any  further  comment,  I  will  begin  at  once. 

"  The  Lord  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
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Auckland,  having  signified  his  intention  of  visiting  'the 
Town  of  Taunton  Deane,'  on  the  19th  of  February,  1856, 
for  the  purpose  of  consecrating  the  burial  ground  of  Wilton, 
the  cemetery,  and  the  chapel  situated  in  the  cemetery, 
preparations  were  made  by  the  Vicar  of  St.  Mary  Magda- 
lene, the  incumbents  of  Holy  Trinity,  and  of  Wilton,  for 
receiving  his  lordship.  At  11  a.m.,  the  Lord  Bishop, 
attended  by  the  Rev.  F.  B.  Portman,  rural  dean,  followed 
by  many  of  the  clergy,  visited  the  churchyard  of  Wilton, 
for  the  purpose  of  consecrating  that  part  of  it,  which  had 
been  added  to  the  former  burying-ground.  After  this  cere- 
mony had  been  gone  through,  at  3  p.m.,  divine  service  was 
performed  at  St.  Mary  Magdalene  by  the  worthy  vicar,  the 
Rev.  H.  Parr. 

"  The   order  of  the   procession  to  the   church  was  as 
follows : — 

"  The  Lord  Bishop. 

"The  Clergy. 

"  The  College  School. 

"  The  Choir. 

"  The  Bailiffs  and  Officers  of  the  Borough. 

"  The  Burial  Board. 

"  Inhabitants — two  and  two. 

"  Bishop's  Hull  School — boys  and  girls. 

"  Central  School— boys  and  girls. 

"  Union  School — boys  and  girls. 

"  Officers  of  the  Churches. 

"  This  procession  returned  in  reverse  order. 
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"  Divine  Service  being  concluded,  the  procession  passed 
across  the  Parade,  and  wended  its  way  towards  the  ceme- 
tery, a  distance  of  about  a  mile,  followed  by  a  large  con- 
course of  people  of  all  ages  and  denominations.  The  Lord 
Bishop  and  the  Rev.  F.  B.  Portman  went  in  a  private  car- 
riage ;  several  carriages  followed,  conveying  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood.  At  the  gateway  leading 
to  the  cemetery,  the  ceremony  began  by  a  petition  being 
presented  to  the  Lord  Bishop,  praying  that  he  would  con- 
secrate the  ground  as  a  burying-place,  to  which  his  lordship 
signified  his  assent.  The  procession,  headed  by  the  Bishop, 
then  entered  the  gateway,  and  proceeded  round  the  ground, 
repeating  alternately  verses  from  the  49th  and  115th 
psalms.  After  these  sentences  were  concluded,  and  the 
Bishop  and  clergy  had  walked  over  every  path  and  portion 
of  ground,  the  chapel  doors  were  thrown  open,  and  his 
lordship  entered  the  little  edifice,  followed  by  the  clergy 
and  the  choir.  His  lordship  then  pronounced  in  a  clear 
distinct  voice,  the  following  words  : — 

11 '  The  glorious  majesty  of  the  Lord,  our  God,  be  upon 
us.     O,  prosper  thou  our  handy  work.' 

"  Then  followed  a  prayer,  and  afterwards  a  psalm,  sung 
by  the  Holy  Trinity  Church  choir,  from  Psalm  xxxix, 
verses  5,  6,  7,  8. 

"  After  this  psalm  had  been  sung,  the  following  beauti- 
ful benediction  was  pronounced  by  the  Bishop  : — 

11 '  The  Lord  bless  us  and  keep  us  ;  the  Lord  lift  up  the 
light  of  his  countenance  upon  us,  and  give  us  peace  now 
and  for  evermore.     Amen.' 
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"  Thus  ended  the  imposing  and  solemn  ceremony  of  the 
day,  and  *  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,'  separated. 

"  The  weather  was  cloudy  and  dark,  snow  having  fallen 
during  the  night,  and  a  slight  snowy  mist  was  dimming 
the  atmosphere,  the  whole  of  that  morning,  attended  by  a 
sharp  north-east  wind. 

"  There  are  two  chapels  in  the  cemetery,  the  one  facing 
the  other,  but  one  only  was  consecrated,  the  other  being 
kept  as  a  chapel  for  dissenters  ;  a  portion  also  of  the  ground 
is  set  apart  for  their  use. 

"  The  cemetery  is  beautifully  situated  on  an  eminence, 
an  open  country  surrounding  it.  The  first  interment 
that  took  place  here,  was  that  of  a  little  baby,  only  a  few 
days  old. 

"  In  1839,  a  police  was  established  in  Taunton  by  volun- 
tary contributions  and  subscriptions  ;  but  when  the  inhabi- 
tants became  more  numerous,  the  small  number  of  police- 
men employed  in  Taunton  was  deemed  inefficient  for  the 
town.  For  the  better  regulating  and  protecting  the  resi- 
dents, a  county  police  was  formed  in  1856. 

"  One  of  the  Russian  iron-guns,  captured  in  the  late 
Crimean  war  by  the  British,  was  presented  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Taunton  by  command  of  Lord  Panmure,  and  sent 
per  railway  to  this  town.  This  trophy  of  the  gallantry  of 
our  brave  troops,  has  been  temporarily  deposited  in  the 
Swan  Inn  yard,  East-street,  where  hundreds  of  persons 
have  inspected  it. 

"The  gun  is  a  24-pounder,  6  inch  calibre,  measures 
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9  feet  6  inches  in  length,  and  weighs  upwards  of  2  tons. 
It  is  marked—*  Town  of  Taunton,  No.  109/ 

"  This  trophy  will  doubtless  hereafter  be  mounted  on  a 
gun  carriage,  and  permanently  placed  in  some  conspicuous 
part  of  the  town." 
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CHAPTER   XXXVI. 

CONCLUSION. 

"  I  think,  Signor,  we  have  examined  all  the  buildings, 
and  seen  all  the  chief  manufactories  and  places  in  the  town 
of  Taunton,  and  I  have  gathered  and  related  to  you  all  the 
particulars  relative  to  each  place  and  object  worth  inspec- 
tion ;  we  will,  if  you  please,  take  our  leave  of  this  pretty 
little  town,  and  proceed  to  London,  in  a  day  or  two  ;  and, 
although  we  have  been  residing  all  the  time  we  have  been 
here  at  Pattison's  Hotel,  and  have  found  ourselves  most 
comfortably  accommodated,  yet  as  there  are  only  two  omni- 
buses in  the  town  that  run  to  and  from  the  railway  station, 
I  think  we  will  have  Clarke's  this  time,  for  every  one  should 
have  his  turn."  "  I  am  quite  ready  to  depart,"  replied 
Almavero,  "  for  I  am  anxious  to  see  the  great  metropolis  of 
England  ;  is  it  a  larger  place  than  Rome,  Mr.  Storey  ?" 
°  Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Storey,  "much  larger.  London  is  full 
of  fine  buildings  and  amusements  of  all  kinds."  "  Before 
we  quit  this  neat  little  town,"  said  Almavero,  "  we  will  go 
and  take  leave  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frazer  ;  they  are  such  kind, 
good  people,  and  so  fond  of  you,  Mr.  Storey." 

My  young  readers  will  wonder,  I  dare  say,  why  Mr. 
Storey  and  Signor  Almavero  did  not  know  more  people,  or 
whether  they  knew  any  one  at  all.     Many  families  in  the 
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town  and  neighbourhood  called  on  them,  and  invited  them 
to  their  parties,  for  Almavero  was  a  gentlemanly  young 
man  ;  his  parents  were  high  born  and  wealthy,,  and  much 
respected  and  courted  at  Rome.  Almavero  had  been  ac- 
customed to  good  society,  his  demeanour  was  graceful, 
and  he  was  good  natured  and  obliging  to  every  body.  Mr. 
Storey  was  a  gentlemanly  old  man,  and  as  he  had  travelled 
a  great  deal,  and  visited  several  countries,  he  was  learned  as 
well  as  polite  ;  but  as  my  history  is  only  a  "  History  of 
the  Town  we  live  in,"  I  have  kept  myself  chiefly  to  "  the 
history  of  Taunton,"  and  to  some  events  in  English  history 
connected  with  it. 

As  there  is  a  good  deal  of  mystery  relative  to  Mr.  Storey's 
former  life,  I  will,  ere  I  take.my  leave  of  my  young  friends, 
enlighten  them  with  a  detail  of  his  troubles  and  adventures. 

It  was  decided  that  Almavero  and  Mr.  Storey  should 
leave  on  Thursday  morning ;  they  had  been  in  Taunton 
nearly  six  months,  and  it  was  winter  ;  the  snow  lay  thick 
upon  the  ground,  and  the  windows  were  all  adorned  with 
the  prickly,  dark-leaved  holly,  so  beset  with  its  beautiful 
red  berries,  and  the  mistletoe  boughs,  so  full  of  white  pearly 
berries.  It  was  Christmas,  merry  Christmas!  that  only 
comes  once  a  year,  gladdening  the  hearts  of  the  old  and  the 
young.  "  Ah  !"  observed  Almavero,  u  next  Christmas  we 
shall,  I  hope,  be  at  home,  Mr.  Storey."  "  I  trust  we  shall, 
Signor  ;  to-night  we  will  go  and  take  our  farewell  tea  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fraser.     I  have  become   quite  attached  to 
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them  ;  they  are  old  inhabitants  of  this  town,  and,  strange 
to  say,  Mrs.  Fraser  remembers  so  many  little  incidents  that 
I  do."  Accordingly,  the  two  friends  proceeded  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fraser's  house  in  the  evening.  An  ashen  faggot 
blazed  on  the  hearth,  and  as  they  all  sat  round  this  cheer- 
ful fire  after  tea,  Mr.  Fraser  said,  "  I  am  so  grieved  to  think 
that  Signor  Almavero  and  you  are  going  to  leave  us,  Mr. 
Storey  ;  but  before  you  quit  this  town,  will  you  favour  us 
with  a  recital  of  your  life  and  adventures.  Mrs.  Fraser  and 
I  have  long  wished  to  hear  it."  "  Willingly,"  rejoined  Mr. 
Storey,  "  if  you  would  like  to  hear  it ;  there  is  not  much  in 
the  detail,  however,  either  to  interest  or  amuse ;  the  recital 
of  the  occurrences  of  my  life  will  rather  grieve  your  kind 
hearts  ;  yet  I  ought  not  to  murmur,  for  in  some  respects  I 
have  been  fortunate."  "  Indeed,"  replied  Mr.  Fraser,  "we 
should  like  to  hear  it,  and  will  listen  with  much  interest  to 
the  details  ;  ever  since  we  have  known  you,  Mr.  Storey, 
we  have  felt  an  unaccountable  interest  for  you  ;  however 
we  are  only  procrastinating  what  we  so  much  wish  to  hear  ; 
favour  us  and  proceed."  "  Well  then,"  replied  Mr.  Storey, 
"  without  any  further  comment,  I  will  proceed  at  once. 

"  You  must  know  then,  my  friends,  that  from  my  earliest 
youth,  I  have  been  a  child  of  fortune  and  adventure,  lured 
by  the  pleasures  and  follies  of  this  world  ;  I  have  been  at 
times  lost  on  its  quick  sands  and  shoals,  at  times  good  for- 
tune has  carried  me  smiling  to  a  lofty  height,  and  at  times 
ill  fortune  has  almost  sunk  me  grieving  to  the  grave  ;  yet, 
I  have  survived  it  all.  Although  deprived  of  earthly  parents 
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I  had  an  heavenly  one  left,  however  little  I  may  have  de- 
served this  blessing.  His  eye  unseen  watched  over  my 
footsteps.  He  stretched  out  His  aiding  hand  to  uphold 
me,  when  I  ran  with  heedless  steps  along  the  slippery  paths 
of  youth,  and  fed  me  with  the  manna  of  goodness  and 
comfort ;  under  His  kind  care  I  grew,  and  increased  in 
stature,  and  He  has  reared  me  up  to  man. 

"  I  was  early  deprived  of  my  parents,  but  not  by  death  ; 
no,  my  friends,  I  grieve  to  say,  it  was  entirely  my  own 
fault  that  I  lost  them.  I  ran  from  home  a  truant  from  my 
father's  house,  at  the  tender  age  of  ten.  My  father  was 
never  fond  of  me,  as  well  as  I  can  recollect ;  he  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly eccentric  man  ;  he  kept  to  himself,  and  scarcely 
spoke  a  word  to  any  one  ;  thus  you  see,  I  may  with  truth 
say,  I  never  had  a  father  to  check  the  forwardness,  the  im- 
patience of  my  temper,  nor  to  place  the  seal  of  affectionate 
authority  upon  my  conduct,  no,  such  was  not  my  lot ! 

"  My  mother,  although  exceedingly  fond  of  me,  was  al- 
ways afflicted  with  ill  health  ;  the  physicians  at  length 
confirmed  her  complaint  to  be  consumption,  which  cruel 
and  heartrending  disease  deprived  me  of  the  solicitude 
and  watchfulness  of  a  tender  mother.  Thus  I  had  no  fond 
mother  to  gently  chide,  or  reprove  me  for  my  wayward 
faults,  or,  when  in  affliction,  to  wipe  away  my  childish  tears, 
to  implant  the  maternal  kiss  upon  my  cheek,  or  to  fold  me 
to  her  throbbing  breast — no,  such  was  not  my  lot.  Oh  !  my 
friends,  every  period,  every  station  in  life  has  its  own  pecu- 
liar griefs,  and  I  have  had  my  share.   Brothers  I  had  none, 
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but  I  had  a  sister,  a  dear,  beautiful,  gentle  sister,  my  sister 
Aline  ;  she  alone  was  the  sole  sharer  of  my  pleasures  and 
of  my  troubles,  my  comforter,  my  companion,  my  friend. 
I  remember  her  perfectly  ;  in  my  mind's  eye  I  see  her  even 
now  ;  her  graceful  form,  her  lily  complexion,  her  eye  that 
rivalled  the  blue  of  the  forget-me-not,  the  tint  of  the 
blush-rose  upon  her  cheek,  and  the  fair,  naturally  curling 
hair,  that  hung  round  her  face,  oh !  I  remember  her  well, 
too  well ;  she  was  a  being  that  one  could  love  and  never 
forget.  Aline  was  the  only  person  who  ever  took  pains  to 
teach  me  anything.  Aline  instructed  me  in  all  she  knew 
herself ;  she  could  do  no  more  ;  she  was  the  first  who 
taught  me  to  join  my  little  hands  together,  to  fall  on  my 
knees,  and  each  morning  and  evening  to  lisp  my  prayers. 
Through  all  the  changes  and  chances  of  this  transitory 
life,  I  have  never  failed  to  repeat  the  petitions  she  taught 
me ;  the  habit  has  taken  a  deep  root  in  my  heart,  and  I 
may  with  truth  say,  that  it  has  been  the  means  of  comfort- 
ing my  mind  in  the  dark  night  of  adversity,  and  of  keeping 
my  heart  right  in  the  day  of  prosperity. 

"  I  was  always  a  roaming,  restless,  and  impatient  boy. 
In  a  thoughtless,  foolish  moment,  I  resolved  to  seek  my 
fortune  in  the  wide  world  ;  the  sphere  of  my  father's  estate 
was  too  limited  a  scope  for  my  rambling  and  wild  disposi- 
tion ;  I  was  like  Caesar ;  I  wished,  like  him,  to  be  able 
with  my  limbs  to  reach  the  four  cardinal  points  at  once  ;  at 
one  glance  to  grasp  at  a  great  deal,  so  impatient  and  un- 
bounded were  my  wishes. 
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f<  It  so  happened  that  I  heard  that  a  vessel  was  lying  at 
Bristol,  ready  to  sail  as  soon  as  the  wind  would  permit,  to 
a  distant  and  foreign  land ;  '  I  will  go  in  that  vessel,'  said  I, 
1  and  see  the  world,  and  all  that  it  contains,  the  wonders  of 
the  earth,  sea,  and  air.'  This  resolution  of  my  puerile, 
rambling  heart,  accorded  with  my  ideas  of  happiness,  and  I 
determined,  without  any  loss  of  time,  to  engage  myself  to 
the  captain  in  the  capacity  of  a  cabin-boy ;  for  I  thought 
anything  was  better  than  the  limited  bounds  of  my  father's 
estate.  Ah  !  little  did  I  know  then  what  the  knowledge 
of  the  world,  and  the  sight  of  the  wonders  contained  therein 
would  cost  me  ! 

"  Aline,  my  dear  sister,  was  the  only  person  who  guessed 
at  my  intention  of  leaving  home.  I  meant  that  no  one 
should  be  aware  of  my  purpose.  It  was  my  intention  to 
have  been  up  before  that  early  riser,  the  merry  lark,  and  to 
have  stolen  away,  favoured  by  the  dawning  hour,  unob- 
served, from  the  home  of  my  fathers  ;  but  I  did  not  effect 
it.  For  many  days  Aline  had  watched  my  restless  move- 
ments with  an  earnest  and  watchful  eye  ;  that  morning 
Aline  was  up  before  me.  I  cannot  tell  how  she  penetrated 
into  my  secret  plans,  but  somehow  or  other  she  knew  of  my 
intention ;  just  as  I  was  opening  the  door,  she  rushed  to- 
wards me,  her  cheeks  wet  with  tears.  For  an  instant  she 
could  not  speak  ;  her  tongue  refused  to  utter  what  her 
heart  would  have  said.  At  length  her  quivering  lips,  pale 
with  agitation  and  alarm,  faltered  out  in  a  low  whisper, 
■  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  dear  Albert '{     Why  are  you 
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up  so  early  ?  and  why  have  you  that  bundle  under  your 
arm  ?  Tell  me,  tell  me  where  you  are  going.  Let  me  go 
with  you — Oh,  Albert,  stay  only  one  minute  ;  one  minute 
is  not  much ;  I  shall  soon  be  ready  ;  wait  only  till  I  get 
my  bonnet  and  shawl,  as  it  is  rather  chilly  this  morning.' 
She  was  hurrying  away  to  fetch  them,  when  I  frantically 
caught  her  by  her  dress,  and  said,  '  Aline !  Aline !  you 
must  not,  you  cannot,  you  shall  not  accompany  me  ;  at 
least  this  morning  you  must  not.'  She  heard  me  not,  how- 
ever ;  she  appeared  like  the  snowdrop,  as  pale,  as  delicate, 
and  as  white  as  that  very  flower  ;  the  blue  of  her  eye  was 
concealed  by  the  lids,  the  sweet  rosy  tints  of  her  cheeks 
and  lips  were  blanched  with  alarm.  I  saw  her  sink  on  the 
chilly  ground,  and  there  she  lay,  like  a  smitten  flower,  and 
I — did  I  lift  her  up  ?  did  I  try  to  restore  her  to  her  senses  ? 
Ah  !  no,  no  ;  I  was  a  hardened  little  wretch — I  did  not 
deserve  such  a  sister.  And  yet,  before  I  left  the  spot,  I 
kissed  her  cheek  and  her  lip  ;  I  knelt  on  the  chilly  ground 
beside  her  ;  my  last  words  were,  '  God  bless  you,  Aline — 
may  God  protect  you,  Aline  !'  I  rose  up  ;  I  stood  motion- 
less ;  at  length,  hot,  scalding  tears  ran  down  my  face,  and 
I  sobbed  aloud,  and  wept  long  and  bitterly.  Oh  !  I  shall 
never  forget  the  day  that  I  left  the  home  of  my  childhood 
and  innocence  !  When  my  burst  of  sorrow  was  over,  I  saw 
the  sun  just  rising  behind  the  Eastern  hills,  and  it  was  a 
signal  for  me  to  be  gone.  I  was  ashamed  to  be  seen  by 
that  eye  of  day.  I  took  up  my  bundle,  and  away  I  ran 
down  the  hill  towards  the  gate.     After  walking  three  or  four 
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miles  at  a  brisk  pace,  I  sat  down  beneath  a  tree  ;  I  took 
out  my  watch  to  look  at  the  hour :  it  was  just  breakfast 
time  at  home.     I  climbed  to  the  top  of  a  tree,  to  see  if  I 
could  catch  a  parting   glimpse  of  my  father's  house ;   I 
could  see  it — I  did  see  it :  two  windows  alone  of  the  upper 
storey  were  visible,  just  peeping  above  the  trees.      My 
frenzied  imagination  depicted  it  as  my  father's  face  looking 
at  me  sternly  and  fixedly ;  the   top  of  the  house  became 
obscured  by  a  cloud,  and  it  appeared  just  like  a  frown  on 
the  brow  of  my  father.     I  was  struck  with  fear  and  dismay 
at  the  sight ;  trees,  house,  and  clouds  all  seemed   whirling 
round  and  round  ;  my  knees  trembled  and  refused  to  sup- 
port me,  and  I  fell  to  the  ground  ;  but  from  my  fall,  for- 
tunately, I  received  no  injury  ;  so  up  I  got,  shouldered  my 
bundle,  and  on  I  marched.     A  stage  coach  overtook  me : 
the  very  thing,  thought  I,  and  going  to  Bristol !     I  hailed 
the  coachman,  who  stopped  the  horses,   and  I  climbed  to 
the  top  of  the  coach  and  seated  myself.     After  a  journey  of 
two  hours  we  reached  the  busy  town  of  Bristol.     The  first 
thing  I  did  was  to  purchase  a  little  refreshment,  for  I  felt 
exhausted  with  fasting  and  fatigue  ;   then  I  proceeded  a 
long  way  down  the  river  Avon,  to  have  a  look  at  the  vessel. 
There  she  lay — beautiful  to  the  view,  and  apparently  im- 
moveable.    At  the  sight  a  ray  of  pleasure  shone  into  my 
heart ;  it  was  the  first  gleam  of  joy  that  had  dwelt  in  my 
heart  for  some  hours.     To  engage  a  boat,  and  to  be  rowed 
to  the  vessel  was  the  work  of  a  moment;    to  scale  its 
wooden  walls,  and  to  leap  on  deck  was  the  work  of  another. 
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I  asked  to  be  led  to  the  captain,  as  I  had  something  of  im- 
portance to  communicate  to  him  ;  my  request  was  instantly 
complied  with,  and  in  another  moment  I  stood  before  the 
ruler  of  his  own  floating  world.  The  Captain  was  a  vene- 
rable and  handsome  looking  man  ;  his  aspect  was  mild  ;  his 
eye  had  lost  the  blaze  of  youth,  and  had  settled  into  a 
steady  fire,  that  burnt  calmly  and  fixedly  ;  his  manners 
were  engaging,  and  even  parental.  My  heart  was  trem- 
bling with  fear  and  distrust,  when  I  first  asked  to  see  him, 
because  I  was  conscious  of  having  acted  wrong  in  running 
away  from  my  home  and  my  friends.  Guilt,  it  is  said, 
makes  cowards  of  us  all,  and  I  felt  that  it  made  me  one 
now  ;  for  I  shrunk  to  face  the  danger ;  but  one  glance  at 
the  good-humoured  aspect  of  the  captain  gave  me  confi- 
dence and  hope.  With  shame  I  tell  you,  my  friends,  I  was 
so  artful  at  that  young  age,  that  I  invented  a  tale  which 
wrung  his  soul,  but  what  it  exactly  was  I  cannot  tell  you 
now,  as  I  do  not  exactly  remember  what  I  said.  '  Come, 
come,  my  lad,'  said  he,  '  enough  of  this  ;  say  what  your 
important  business  is  with  me,  for  my  chief  mate  told  me 
you  had  something  particular  to  communicate.'  '  It  is  no- 
thing important,'  I  replied,  *  to  you,  sir,  but  it  is  to  me.  1 
have  no  home.  I  came  here  for  the  purpose  of  engaging 
myself  as  a  cabin  boy,  or  in  any  other  capacity  that  you 
will  employ  me  in — oh !  do  not  refuse  my  request,  for  I 
know  not  what  will  become  of  me.  I  am  friendless,  penni- 
less, and  homeless.'  *  Young  lad,'  said  the  captain,  shaking 
his  head ;  '  I  fear  it  is  not  all  right  that  you  have  told  me ; 
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you  appear  to  be  above  the  station  in  life  to  which  you  are 
sunk,  but  by  what  means  is  best  known  to  yourself.  How- 
ever, I  have  taken  a  fancy  to  you  ;  my  heart  feels  for  you. 
I  was  a  wanderer  myself  when  I  was  about  your  age,  and 
seeing  that  you  are  similarly  situated,  recalls  that  time  to 
my  memory.  My  heart,  a  sailor's  heart,  my  lad,  tells  me, 
if  I  refuse  you  protection  and  employment,  that  a  tender 
plant  as  you  are,  will  become  a  noisome  weed.  I  am  pro- 
vided with  a  cabin  boy,  but  you  shall  wait  on  me.  If  the 
wind  permits,  to-morrow  we  weigh  anchor,  and  if  you  ap- 
prove of  the  berth  I  have  offered  you,  you  can  remain,  and 
I  will  take  every  possible  care  of  you.'  I  grasped  his  hand 
in  silent  acknowledgment  for  the  gratitude  I  so  deeply  felt, 
and  determined  to  be  subservient  to  his  will  and  pleasure, 
out  of  thankfulness  for  the  protection  afforded  to  the  friend- 
less boy,  who  had  met  with  a  friend  when  he  least  expected 
it.  I  very  soon  made  friends  with  all  on  board  ;  my  out- 
ward appearance  was  a  letter  of  recommendation  in  my 
favour.  The  surface  was  smooth,  whilst  the  interior  was 
uneven,  and  not  fit  to  be  viewed,  for  although  I  possessed 
a  good  outward  appearance,  my  disobedient,  truant  conduct 
was  the  harrow  that  ploughed  up  my  soul,  and  in  it  sowed 
the  seeds  of  anguish.  Although  my  parents  were  not  like 
other  parents,  yet  I  ought  not  to  have  forgotten  my  relation- 
ship to  them.  The  only  excuse  that  I  can  make  for  myself 
is  that  I  was  young  and  thoughtless. 

"  A   sea  life  delighted   me.     I   took   an   inexpressible 
interest  in  learning  all  I  could  gather  from  the  sailors  ;  it 
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was  to  me  something  so  new,  so  pleasing,  and  so  astonish- 
ing that  I  readily  caught  at  the  rope,  held  out  by  the 
mariners  to  aid  me  in  reaching  the  shores  of  naval  know- 
ledge. 

"  A  few  weeks  after  we  set  sail,  we  encountered  a  severe 
storm,  which  eventually  proved  fatal  to  us,  as  you  shall 
hear.  How  we  lived  through  the  horrors  of  that  night, 
Heaven  alone  knows,  but  the  next  day  we  found  ourselves 
wrecked  on  the  Island  of  Madagascar.  When  I  think  of 
the  terrors  of  that  night,  our  escape  from  its  dangers  was 
wonderful ;  but  it  is  deplorable  to  add  that  our  poor  seamen, 
after  struggling  and  escaping  from  a  watery  grave,  were 
beset  on  the  beach  by  the  natives  of  the  place,  who  flocked 
thither  in  thousands,  like  birds  of  prey,  and  who  actually 
tore  the  remnant  of  the  seamen's  clothes  from  off  their 
backs,  as  well  as  plundered  some  of  them  of  the  few  pieces 
of  silver  and  copper  coins,  that  they  had  secured  by  tyir.g 
them  round  their  waists  in  handkerchiefs.  Nor  were  these 
disgraceful  proceedings  put  a  stop  to,  until  some  of  the 
superiors  of  the  place  reached  the  spot,  and  humanely 
saved  what  little  we  had  left  from  the  talons  of  those  rapa- 
cious vultures  in  human  forms. 

"  In  this  island  we  remained  a  few  months,  when  a  man- 
of-war  put  in  for  water.  You  may  imagine  how  delighted 
we  were  at  the  sight ;  we  hailed  her  with  joy  inexpressible  ; 
in  a  few  minutes  we  saw  a  boat  lowered,  and  rowing  to- 
wards the  shore  where  we  were  standing  ;  in  a  few  minutes 
after,  we  had  the  happiness  of  grasping  by  the  hand  our 
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fellow  countrymen.  In  short,  my  friends,  it  is  almost 
needless  to  say  we  availed  ourselves  of  the  happy  opportu- 
nity of  returning  on  the  evening  of  that  same  day  with 
them.  The  captain  received  us  on  deck,  and  pressed  each 
of  our  hands  as  we  made  our  appearance  ;  his  benevolent 
heart  was  full,  to  think  that  he  was  able  to  afford  such 
happiness  to  so  many  fellow  beings,  and  rescue  us  from  the 
wretchedness  in  which  we  had  been  living  for  so  many 
months.  This  kind  captain  took  an  amazing  fancy  to  me, 
calling  me  '  his  smart  little  fellow.'  In  due  course  of  time 
the  English  white  cliffs  came  in  sight,  and  we  landed  once 
more  on  England's  beautiful  shores.  I  hastened  to  my 
native  town ;  the  repentant  son  was  hastening  to  his 
father  ;  but  alas  !  I  had  no  father  !  This  dear  parent,  after 
I  left  home,  fretted  so  exceedingly  after  me  (so  I  learnt 
from  many  who  knew  him)  that  he  died  soon  after  I  ab- 
sconded, of  a  broken  heart.  My  poor  mother,  as  I  told  you, 
fell  a  victim  to  that  dire  disease,  consumption,  before  I  left 
my  home  ;  and  as  for  Aline,  I  could  gather  no  tidings  of 
her.  The  house  where  we  once  lived  was  uninhabited ; 
tenantless  as  it  was,  I  had  an  earnest  desire  to  see  it.  I 
did  see  it,  but  oh  !  how  desolate  it  looked.  With  a  heart 
full  of  sadness  I  hastened  to  the  garden,  where  my  sister 
and  myself  had  spent  so  many  happy  hours.  Oh  !  I  re- 
member her  perfectly — the  gentle  companion  of  my  youth- 
ful years.  I  ran  to  the  place  where  our  arbour  once  stood, 
which  we  had  planted  together  ;  one  solitary  tree  stood 
there  alone,  and  it  reminded  me  of  myself,  for  I  was  alone, 
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without  a  companion  or  friend  near  me.  And  yet,  there 
was  another  relic  of  my  fair  and  dear  sister's  planting  :  it 
was  a  rose-bush  ;  this  rose  of  the  wilderness  was  blossom- 
ing beautifully,  and  at  its  root  grew  the  wild  weed  of  fond 
memory,  the  forget-me-not ;  the  roses  above  seemed  to 
borrow  a  slight  tinge  of  the  weed's  blue,  and  appeared  to 
bow,  bent  by  the  breeze  to  the  flower  below,  and  to  ex- 
claim in  a  whisper,  '  We  are  now  like  you.  Forget  me 
not.'  Forget  thee,  my  sister  ;  no,  I  never  can  !  I  never 
shall  forget  thee  !  I  turned  away  from  that  spot,  once  so 
dear  to  me,  with  a  sickening  heart,  and  resolved  never  to 
visit  this  place  any  more.  Ever  since  that  time  I  have  been 
a  wanderer  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  had  it  not  been  for 
you,  dear  Signor,  I  never  should  have  seen  Taunton  again." 
Whilst  Mr.  Storey  had  been  relating  the  adventures  of 
his  life,  Mr.  Fraser  had  been  so  intent  upon  what  his  friend 
had  been  stating,  that  he  did  not  observe  the  agitation  of  his 
wife.  At  the  latter  part  of  Mr.  Storey's  recital  she  sobbed 
aloud,  and  when  Mr.  Storey  had  finished,  she  started 
up  and  threw  herself  upon  his  neck.  u  I  am  that  Aline," 
said  she,  "  and  you  are  my  long  lost  brother,  Albert.  Yes," 
said  she,  "  those  are  the  very  features.  My  dear  Albert  ! 
I  never  thought  that  I  should  ever  have  seen  you  again. 
When  we  parted,  we  were  comparatively  children,  now  we 
meet  in  old  age,  and  are  grey  headed."  "  It  was  for  this  rea- 
son, that  I  have  staid  so  long  in  Taunton,  Signor,  seeking 
my  dear  sister  Aline,  and  now  I  have  found  her  ;  and  am 
blessed  with  a  sister  again !"     "  Oh,  Mr.   Storey,"  said 
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Almavero,  how  rejoiced  my  dear  parents  will  be  to  hear 
that  you  have  found  your  sister."  "Indeed  they  will,  Signor, 
but  I  promised  to  restore  you  to  them  safe,  and  I  will  keep 
my  word  ;  so  after  we  have  visited  Bath,  London,  and 
some  other  places,  I  shall  accompany  you  to  Rome,  and 
then  return  to  England  again,  and  settle  down  near  my 
sister  Aline  in  my  native  town." 

Joyous  were  the  brother  and  sister  in  the  company  of 
each  other,  and  the  few  days  they  had  to  pass  together 
they  were  never  apart.  Almavero,  too,  was  happy  ;  this 
amiable  young  man  rejoiced  in  the  happiness  of  his  friend. 

At  length  the  day  arrived  for  them  all  to  part.  With 
many  promises  of  a  speedy  return  on  Mr.  Storey's  part, 
this  worthy  man  and  Almavero,  with  heavy  hearts,  took  a 
farewell  leave  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fraser,  and  bade  adieu  to 
the  pretty  little  town  of  Taunton,  but,  we  hope,  not  for 
ever. 
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